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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Vonthly 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE MAGAZINE FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


, CONTENTS e DEC. 1, 1947 





Christmas in Guatemala_ 3-T 
Capsule News—education in brief 4-T 
Off the Press — 5-T 
Visually Yours—Christmas films__ 6-T 
Motion Picture Bookmark_— 6-T 
Weekly Lesson Plano ES 7-T 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio and motion pictures. 





What Shall We Teach About 
Labor? 9-T 
Sound Advice—audio visual equip- 
ment 10-T 





Good Listening—radio programs_ 12-T 
Master Coupon 13-T 
Tools for Teachers 15-T 








Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) 
contains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teach- 
ers. Weekly and Monthly go FREE to teachers 
ordering classroom magazines club subscriptions. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 


* William Dow Boutwell, Associate Editor * Elizabeth L. Wadsworth, Assistant Editor * 


Mary Jane 


Dunton, Art Director * Sarah McC. Gorman, Production Chief * G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-President 
and Director of Advertising * Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager * George T. Clarke, Circulation 
Manager * Agnes Laurino, Business Manager * Augustus K. Oliver, Treasurer. 





The Scholastic Family of Weekly Classroom Magazines. 





FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 

Social Studies Edition of 
Senior Scholastic. News of 
the world, penetrating ar- 
ticles on problems of democ- 
racy, American history, world 
offairs, government, and 
civics. Upper high school 
grades, 10th, 11th, and 12th. 


World Week, especially 
planned as aid to instructior 
in world affairs, world his- 
tory, geography, civics, na- 
tional affairs. Makes students 
conscious of forces and prob- 
lems in today’s world. For 
8th, 9th, or 10th grades. 


FOR ENGLISH AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Combination Edition of Sen- 
ior Scholastic. Combines 
all contents of Advanced 
English and Social Studies 
editions. Excellent for inte- 
grated programs and the 
core curriculum in the upper 
high school grades. 


Junior Scholastic, Current 
affairs for the junior high 
school and upper elementary 
classes (6th to 9th grades) in 
Social Studies and English. 
News, geography, history, 
short story, vocabulary build- 
ers, grammar aids. 


FOR ENGLISH 

Advanced English Edition of 
Senior Scholastic for 10th 
l1th, and 12th grades: Fea- 
tures on American, general 
literature, poetry, composi- 
tion, oral English, writing. 
Short stories. Movie, record, 
radio reviews. 


Practical English, for up- 
per elementary and high 
school grades, 8-12. How 
and why of speaking, read- 
ing, writing, and listening. 
Workbook section: grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, vocab- 
ulary. Short stories. Person- 
al vocational guidance. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 5 OR MORE COPIES PER ORDER 





Magazines for all age 
levels and special Social 
Studies and English in- 


Per Year 
Single Orders 


Per School Year 
Per Student 


Per Semester 
Per Student 


Senior Scholastic, 


Combination Edition $.75 $1.50 $2.50 
terests in the interme- Social Studies Edition .60 1.20 
P — ° Advanced English -60 1.20 
diate, junior and senior word Week sien ae 1.00 1.50 
high school grades. Practical English ..... 60 1.20 2.00 
Junior Scholastic ....... 45 -90 1.50 





Scholastic Coach, a magazine for high school 
coaches and athletic directors. 

American Vocational Journal, published for 
American Vocational Association members in agri- 
culture, home economics, industrial education, 
distributive education, and industrial arts. 


Published weekly, September through May inclusive, except during school holidays and 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describ- 
ing new and promising teaching techniques and 
practices in English and Social Studies. Payment 
is made for manuscripts accepted at the time 
of publication. Send photographs if available. 
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at mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1947, by Scholastic Corporation. Office of publication, McCall 


St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


COVER STORY 


Up-to-the-minute Hawaii gets Scho. 
lastic Magazines by air express. Downty 
meet the Pan: American Airways Clipper 
are Donald Kalaniopuu Yamada and 
Momi Waihee Mau. Both are sty. 
dents in the famous Kamehameh 
Schools. Founded by Princess Bernic 
Pauahi, the Kamehameha Schools enrol} 
children of Hawaiian ancestry. Eager 
to receive Scholastics just as promptly 
as mainland schools, the institution’ 
president, Colonel Harold W. Kent 
orders Senior Scholastic and Practicg 
English sent air express. “An extremely 
valuable addition to our instruction) 
work,” he writes. 


Leaving Dayton 


Packages of Scholastic Magazines go 
on board Trans-World Airways at Day- 
ton, Ohio, at 3:45 p. m. EST, imme 
diately after coming off the big presses. 
Eleven hours and 2,317 miles later they 
reach San Francisco. 





San Francisco 

Transshipped to Pan American Ait 
ways Clipper, the Scholastics leave the 
Golden Gate at 1 p. m. PT, making the 
2,407-mile journey to Honolulu in 10 
hours and 30 minutes. Modern aviation 
takes Scholastics one-fifth around the 
world in approximately one day’s flying 
time. Copies reach Hawaiian teachers 
desks with the same speedy delivery 
assured to mainland schools. 
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HRISTMAS vacation 1947 will in- 

clude three weekends and two full 

weeks, ample time to fly to Guate- 
mala for the fiesta at Santo Tomas de 
Chichicastenango and to tour the May- 
an Highlands. 

Chichicastenango is a special Christ- 
mas tourist mecca. It is the only place 
except less accessible Papantla, in Mex- 
ico, where you can witness the “palo 
volador.” This is an ancient Mayan (also 
Aztec) ceremony held only during the 
saint’s day fiesta. 

Festivities begin several days in ad- 
vance and culminate on the saint’s day 
-December 21 —in Chichicastenango. 
To perform the “palo volador” or “fly- 
ing pole,” five men climb to the top of 
atall pole. While one dances on a tiny 
revolving platform atop the pole, the 
other four, each attached to the end of 
arope, gradually descend, downward 
and outward, like birds flying in midair. 

The Christmas visitor will see In- 
dians who assemble every Thursday 
and Sunday for market and church. The 
plaza, desolate the night before, swarms 
with vendors of corn, pottery, incense, 
pigs, textiles, and food. At some time 
during the market day, each Indian 
leaves his stall and enters the church 
to pray. He and his Quiché brothers 
kneel before their lighted candles sur- 
rounded with rose petals and sprigs of 
boxwood. They pray to God to bless 
the ears of sowing corn they bring. Be- 
hind each man squats his woman, her 
labe in the “perraje” on her back — 
dften with head covered, feet exposed. 

It may require close connection to 
ative in Chichicastenango in time for 
Saint Thomas’ Day. Pan American Clip- 
pers leave New Orleans every night 
at 11:30 p.m. and reach Guatemala City 
at 5:30 a.m. the next morning. Those 
ariving December 20 will need a taxi 
expensive unless there are three or 
four in the group) for the five-hour drive 
to Chichicastenango. Those arriving 
earlier can use the mail bus. 

Even if one arrives too late for the 
lesta at Santo Thomas de Chichicasten- 
ago, Guatemala is well worth a visit 
at Christmas. 

One or two days in the capital are 
wuficient for the hurried visitor. The 
National Tourist Bureau advises one 
what to see and how to see it, on foot 
t by bus. At Christmas open-air mar- 
kets display intriguing assortments of 
unfamiliar “trimmings.” Strangers to 





By Dr. Nora B. Thompson, 
Specialist on Central America 


Guatemala should see a “nacimiento” in 
some home, attend Christmas Eve “misa 
de gallo,” try the traditional “tamales” 
of the season — but only in the recom- 
mended eating places. All this can be 
done in the Highlands as well as in the 
capital. 

Lima Hermanos buses transport mail 
and passengers. A trip with them means 
getting up early and traveling with na- 
tives —a fascinating experience. Wear 
warm clothing and take a box lunch. A 
circle tour provides much sightseeing in 
a few days. After the Chichicastenango 
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Treasury of Mexican Folkways by 


Palo volador—a favorite Guatemala 
idea of how to celebrate Christmas. 


mala for Christmas! 


Close the Classroom Door and Arrive for a Holiday Next Morning 


fiesta one can go by Condetsa bus to 
Huehuetenango, famous for its climate, 
the nearby ruins of Zaculeu where ar- 
cheologists will probably be working, 
and the “subida” drive up the Cuchu- 
matanes Mountains; to Quezaltenango 
(Friday or Sunday especially); to 
Lake Atitlan (Pamajachel) for launch 
trips to the colorful Indian villages of 
San Lucas Toliman and Santiago Atit- 
lan. 

Ancient Antigua is an hour’s drive 
from Guatemala City. Buses leave the 
capital at reasonable hours. Two or 
three days are not enough to wander 
through the ruined churches and pal- 
aces where one relives the romance of 
colonial Spain. 

If three days remain, why not fly to 
San Salvador, a busy metropolis, and 
to Tegucigalpa, the charming capital of 
Honduras? Its bridges remind one of 
Florence; its red roofs recall Taxco. 
From Picacho Park, high above the city, 
one can look down upon it bathed in 
sunlight. Later, from the hotel bal- 
cony, one’s eyes follow the twinkling 
street lights as they climb the moun- 
tain side to form a sparkling Christmas 
tree against the blackness of the night. 

Such a trip as this should stimulate 
any teacher. She will return to her class- 
room with renewed vigor and much to 
talk about. In many instances she will 
return with new friendships. The people 
of Central America welcome visitors 
who come in the proper spirit. 

Hints to travelers: (1) Read Four 
Keys to Guatemala, Kelsey and Os- 
borne; (2) Make hotel reservations by 
mail in advance and have them con- 
firmed (for a list of dependable hotels, 
write to Scholastic Teacher); (3) Take 
winter clothes, dark glasses, camera and 
much film; (4) use tourist cards ob- 
tained at Pan American World Airways. 





How Much Will It Cost? 

To the cost of reaching airport cities 
listed add following round trip air fares 
including tax to Guatemala City: 

Miami — $180. 

New Orleans — $154.80. 

Brownsville Texas — $147.60. 

Los Angeles — $257.40. 


Mrs. Thompson says you can live in 
clean, safe native pensions and see 
Guatemala by bus for $6 to $7 per day. 
Last summer double rooms in good 
hotels ranged from $3 to $6 per day. 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 
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Salaries Up But 
Inflation Got ‘em 


HCL Cancels 13 Per Cent 
Rise Says U. S. O. cf E. 


Don’t look in your pocket- 
book now but teacher salaries 
are up 13 per cent. 

To this news the U. S. Office 
of Education hastily adds what 
every teacher knows: “The in- 
crease has been cancelled by 
the sharp rise in the cost of 


living.” 

Commissioner Studebaker al- 
so told the Citizens Federal 
Committee that: 

Teacher shortage, though 


eased, is still severe. 

There are still 100,000 teach- 
ers who do not meet certifica- 
tion requirements. 

The picture on teacher ten- 
ure, sick leave, retirement, and 
working conditions, is brighter. 


Federal Aid Again 


When President Truman 
called Congress back into ses- 
sion NEA moved to put its 
Federal aid bill back into mo- 
tion. NEA pins hopes for pas- 
sage on Sen. Robert A. Taft's 
assurance, “I believe the Re- 
publican party will and should 
proceed with these measures in 
the next session.” 

Meantime Hartley prepares 
to release opinions on Federal 
aid solicited from governors. 
Some governors will oppose; 
others will mugwump. 


TRAVEL NEWS 


What its teacher tourists saw 
and did appears in NEA Travel 
Service’s NEA Tours, 1947. 

France announces 24 hour 
visa service for any U. S. cit- 
izen at the General Consulate, 
New York City. 

More international teacher 
seminars under UNESCO aegis 
will be held in 1948, announces 
Howard E. Wilson. 


Convention Dates 


Speech Assn. of Am., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Dec. 28-29. 


Am. Assn. of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, De- 
troit, Dec. 28-29. 

Institute on Corrective and 


Remedial Reading, Temple U., 
Philadelphia, Feb. 2-6. 


Contests—Scholarships 


Essay subject: “Our Great 


American Heritage — Liberty.” 


Sponsor: American Legion Aux- 
ilary. Prizes: 52 sets World 
Book Encyclopedia (one in each 
Legion Department). Added 
Ist prize, $100. 

Thirty $500 scholarships to 
New England textile schools 
will be awarded by the New 
England Textile Foundation. 


Court Actions 


Des Mores: Iowa _ public 
school buses may not. carry 
parochial school children, state 
Supreme Court rules. 

New Orveans: Negro teach- 
ers must be paid same as white 
teachers of equal qualifications, 
rules Federal Judge Wayne CG. 
Borah. 


Schoolmen’s opinion on UMT 


(universal military training) 
will be disclosed by a new 
American Council on Educa- 


tion poll. 





Xmas 
for 
Miss X 


Miss X is a teacher m 
Europe. She is cold, hungry, 
threadbare. Give her a 
Christmas present. Send $1 
to $100 to Overseas Teacher 
Relief Fund. Address: NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or your state 
education association. 























be home for 
Mr. and Mrs. Spiers, Garden City, 
L. L., off to teach Standard-Vacuum 
Oil Company employees’ children. 


Palembang will 





A.L.A. Unveils New 
Plan for Libraries 


Library operating costs are 
up 50 per cent; income only 12 
per cent, Carl H. Milam de- 
clares in the American Library 
Association annual report. For 


the librarian who isn’t there, 
libraries have 18,000 vacant 
jobs. 


Amid shortages A. L. A. un- 
veils its National Plan for Pub- 
lic Libraries. This would re- 
place our 6,000 libraries with 
1,200 library systems. Present 
library service reaches one- 
third U. S.; the new plan, all 
U.S 

A. L. A. again asks Congress 
to pass the Library Demonstra- 
tion Bill. 

Well under way is the Amer- 
ican Library Inquiry. One ques- 
tion under study: Shall future 
library service include radio, 
motion pictures, and television? 


Educated Nose 

A “Course in Smells” is New 
York University’s latest adult 
education offering. For the per- 
fumery and aromatic trade. 





Group to Work on “Obsolete” High Schools 


Does old H. S. look good to 
you? Well, it isn’t good enough 
for about 6 out of 10 students. 

“Obsolete,” says John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. Secondary educa- 
tion leaders agree. To blueprint 
an overhaul, he announces a 
nine-man Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for 
Youth. 

Outgrowth of regional con- 
ferences over past two years, 
the Commission will “advise 
the nation’s high schools on 
gearing their courses to meet 
the needs of the times.” 

“Three million boys and girls 





cannot see that school is getting 
them anywhere,” says Commis- 
sioner Studebaker. “About half 
have quit altogether. Our 
secondary education prepares 
young people for colleges and 
the skilled trades. For other 
youth it is not adequate.” 

The Commission’s job: To 
propose down-to-earth programs 
on home and family life, job 
hunting, budgeting, use of leis- 
ure, civic responsibility, ete. 
Pilot schools will point the way 
to improved curriculums. 

For names, details, see Nov. 
School Life, U. S. Office of Ed- 


ucation journal. 





EDUCATION I 
NOT SO FREE 


We Fall Short of Ideals 
15-Man Committee Finds 


America, home of the free! 
Land of opportunity! How free? 
How much opportunity? Fifteen 
citizen leaders named by Presi- 
dent Truman held the litmy 
paper to civil rights in U. S.. 

Looking at education, the 
Committee found: “Two in 
adequacies are extremely ser- 
ious. We have failed to pro- 
vide Negroes and, to a lesser 
extent, other minority group 
members with equality of edu- 
cational opportunities. . . .We 
have allowed discrimination m 
the operation of many of ou 
private institutions of higher 
education, particularly in the 
North with respect to Jewish 
students.” 

After documenting the “gap 
between educational opportun- 
ities afforded” white and Negro 
children, the Committee calls 
for Federal Aid: “Extension of 
the Federal grant-in-aid . . . to 
the secondary school field seems 
both imminent and desirable.” 

Readable English studded by 
dramatic examples marks. this 
report entitled To Secure These 
Rights. It defines civil rights. 
It examines the U. S. record oa 
preserving the rights of: |, 
safety and security of the per- 
son; 2, citizenship and its priv- 
ileges; 3, freedom of conscience 
and religion; 4, equality of op- 
portunity. 

Copies are available on news 
stock from PM Newspaper, 10 
cents each; from Government 
Printing Office, or Simon and 
Schuster, $1. Lower rates for 
school orders. 


PERSONALS 

Appointed: Francis G. Cor- 
nell, former adviser to Ser 
ate, to head University of I- 
linois Education School’s Bureat 
of Research and Service. 

John Guy Fowlkes, dea, 
School of Education, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Earl Hutchinson, Maine, 
secondary education field rep 
resentative, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; Arthur L.  Bensos, 
Maryland, specialist in guid- 
ance, U. S. Office of Educatioa. 
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is forceful. His opinions will stimulate 
controversy. You can refer high school 
seniors to this book with the warning 
not to swallow Mr. Chamberlin’s views 
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isually Yours 


OULD you like something new for 
WwW a Christmas program? Why not use 
films? 

“Fine,” you 
get them?” 

One of our readers asked us just that 
question, so been catalogue- 
thumbing—see below for our results. 
You'll find stories, songs, or just pictures, 
depending on what you need. One word 
of caution, however: ORDER NOW. 


say, “but where can I 


we've 


16 mm. Sound Films 


A Curistmas Caro. Prod. Metro 
Goldwyn Mayer. Dist. Teaching Film 
Custodians. b&w. 37 min. Rent. Dick- 
ens’ famous story. 

THe CuHitp or BETHLEHEM. Prod. 
Cathedral Films. Dist. Association 
Films. b&w. 20 min. Rent or sale. Hand- 
book, 25c. 

Tue Nativity. Prod. and dist. Ameri- 


can Bible Society. col. or b&w. 20 min. 
Rent. © 

ScroocE. Dist. Brandon Films; Ideal 
Pictures. b&w. 85 min. Rent. Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. 

STARLIGHT Nicut. Prod. Hoftberg 
Productions, Inc. Dist. Films Inc.; Ideal 
Pictures; Association Films; others. 
b&w. 30 min. Rent. How “Silent Night, 


Holy Night” was composed. 

Two TuHousAnp YEARS Aco. (Series 
of five films) Prod. Gaumont British 
Instructional Films. Dist. Bell & Howell. 
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WIN the next contest you enter. Our 
CONTEST MAGAZINE bas helped 
others win. Big winners tell their 
secrets, teach you how to win BIG 
PRIZES. Lists current contests. 
Send 25c. for sample copy 
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Practical 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
by Rose Marie Cruzan — $2.50 
COMPLETE UNDERSTANDABLE 


Written for High School Students 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT  S!eominston. 














Films for Christmas 
b&w. Rent or sale. Life in Palestine at 
the time of Christ. 


Filmstrips and Slides 
THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS; 
Tue Nativity. Prod. and dist. Society 
for Visual Education. Sale. Each consists 
of five 2x2 Kodachrome slides with 


leaflet. 
THe Curistmas Story. Prod. and 
dist. Cathedral Films, silent. col. 27 


frames. Sale. 

THE Worvp’s GREAT MADONNAS. 
(Seven filmstrips) Prod. and dist. Soc. 
for Vis. Ed. b&w. Sale. 

Society for Visual Education has over 
200 Kodachrome slides of great art 
works dealing with the life’ of Christ. 
Write for catalogue. 


Christmas Songs 


CuristmMas Carots. Prod. Calif. Re- 
ligious Film Co. Dist. Soc. for Vis. Ed. 
silent. b&w. Sale. Filmstrip with words 
and music of eight carols. 

Curistmas Hymns. Prod. and dist 
Cathedral Films. silent. b&w. Sale. 
Filmstrip with words of six hymns. 

Community Sinc Series 6, No. 7. 
Prod. Columbia Pictures Corp. Dist. 
Teaching Film Custodians. 16 mm. sd. 
b&w. 10 min. Rent. Five carols. 

SrLENT Nicut; LitTLE Town OF 
3ETHLEHEM; O Come ALL YE FaItTH- 
FUL; Ir Came Upon A MIDNIGHT 
Crear. (Four Films) Prod. and dist. 
Post Pictures Corp. 16 mm. sd. cok 3 
min. each. Christmas hymns sung, 
words on scenic background. 


TRY THIS: 

a recipe we picked up today 
students literally “see 
in a discussion. (We 
we know it’s 


Here’s 
to make your 
what you mean” 
kad it on us, so 
good. ) 


used 


Ingredients: 
1 large drawing pad 
1 pencil with soft, black lead 
No artistic talent 


How to Mix: 

Take points you're going to cover in 
a given subject (about six or seven) 
and put them down on pages of the 
drawing pad. Use large letters that are 
visible from the back of a classroom. 
Use very few words; outline form is 
good. If two or three ideas are related, 
put them on one page. Otherwise keep 
them separate, arranged according to 
discussion sequence. Wherever you can 


make an 


interesting 


“layout,” do 59, 


Make a simple sketch or chart to ill. 
trate a point. Arrange related key word; 


in patterns. 


To Serve: 


Prop the drawing pad on an easel o 
your desk, where everyone can see it 
Turn the pages to keep pace with dis. 


cussion. 
What you 


have, when youre fin. 


ished, is what an advertiser has in the 


pages of a magazine: 
easy to follow, 


a simple story, 
easy to remember. Lay. 


outs and sketches will guide your stv. 
dents as they follow you through a dis 


cussion. 


Best of all, 


you have a focy 


for students’ eyes as well as their ear, 
Credit for this recipe goes to Gordon 
Halstead, well-known film forum leader 


MOTION PICTURE BOOKMARK 


Cleveland Public Library Selections 





Song of Love (Clara Schumann’s story 
whets interest in musical biography. 
After seeing the film you and your stu 
dents will enjoy reading. ... 


Clara Schumann 


Clara Schumann, Burk 
Girlhood of Clara Schumann, May 


Clara 
Litzman 


Schumann, 


an Artist’s Life, 


Spring Symphony, Painter 


Robert Schumann 


Schumann, a Life of Suffering, Basch 
Florestan, the Life and Work of Rob- 


ert Schumann, 


Schauffler 


Johannes Brahms 


Brahms; 
inger 


His Life and Work, Geir 


Life of Johannes Brahms, May 


Brahms, 


the Master, Goss 


The Unknown Brahms, Schauffler 


Their Era 
The 


Schumanns 


and Johanne! 


Brahms, Schumann 
Immortal Franz, Harsanyi 
Letters of Clara Schumann and Jo 


hannes Brahms, 


1853-1896 


The Unfinished Symphony, Ewen 


MOTION PICTURE BOOKMARK 
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South Africa 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Three hundred vears ago the Dutch 
East India Company brought some 
Dutchmen to live at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Since that time the number of 
white men in South Africa has increased 
ty more than two million, but they are 
still a minority in an “ocean” of non- 
white peoples. The white population 
dominates the Union of South Africa 
and non-whites are severely restricted 
in political representation, right of set- 
tlement, and other civil liberties. Non- 
whites have been used as a labor sup- 
ply for producing the mineral wealth 
of the country. 

The struggle for political control of 
the area resulted in a British victory 
over the Dutch farmers in the Boer 
War at the turn of the century. Re- 
cently South African problems have 
come before the United Nations in the 
questions of treatment of the Indian 
minority and relinquishment of the 
Union’s mandate over South West Af- 
tica. The Union has been reluctant to 
grant equality to Indians and to give 
up the mandate. 

A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To have students understand the 
conflict between the Union of South 
Africa and the U. N. over “minority” 
tights in the dominion, and to compare 
treatment of minorities in the Union of 


South Africa with treatment of minori- 
ties in the United States. 


Procedure 
Use of map of Africa; possible pupil 
teport (see Activity 1, in column 8). 


Assignment 


1. How did the Union of South Af- 
rica come to be settled by white men? 
2. Explain each of the following 
problems in the Union’s history: (a) 
telationship between Boers and British; 
b) relationship between whites of Eu- 
topean ancestry and the native popu- 
lation; (c) relationship between whites 
and Indians (Asiatics). 

3. Identify: (a) Dr. H. V. Evatt; 
(b) Mohandas K. Gandhi; (c) Jan 


Christian Smuts; (d) Bartholomew 
Diaz; (e) Cecil Rhodes; (f) Paul 
Kruger. 

Motivation 


In a book about George Washington 


Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Carver there appears the following quo- 
tation: “You can play a tune of sorts 
on the white keys and you can play a 
tune of sorts on the black keys, but for 
harmony you must use the black and the 
white.” How does this quotation apply 
to life in the United States? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. How does the quotation above ap- 
ply to life in the Union of South Africa? 
(Basic to an understanding of the prob- 
lem in South Africa is the knowledge 
that the white population is greatly 
outnumbered by the non-white. Blacks 
and whites must, however, work to- 
gether or the Union will be weakened.) 

2. In order to understand the present 
relationship between races in the Union 
of South Africa, it is necessary to look 
back three hundred years. Do you agree 
that this is necessary? Explain. (300 
years ago the Dutch East India Com- 
pany settled a small group of Dutch- 
men at the Cape of Good Hope. Their 
job was to raise vegetables and livestock 
to refill the larders of the company’s 
ships. Descendants of these Boers make 
up 60 per cent of the whites of South 
Africa.) 

3. Three hundred years ago Negroes 
were brought to the American colonies 
from Africa. How were these Negroes 
treated in the colonies? (Almost all of 
them became slaves until slavery was 
abolished as a result of the Civil War.) 

4. How have non-whites been treated 
in the Union of South Africa? (Natives 
of the Negro race and Indians — Asi- 
atics — have been denied basic civil 
liberties. They are not properly repre- 
sented in government, land ownership 
is limited, etc.) 

5. What contributions have Negroes 
made to American civilization both be- 
fore and since slavery was abolished? 
(Negro labor and handicrafts were vita] 
to the economy of the South before the 
Civil War; Negro scientists, writers, 
singers, soldiers, etc., have played an 
important role in our country’s develop- 
ment. ) 

6. What evidence is there that non- 
whites protest their treatment by the 
whites who control the life of the Brit- 
ish dominion in South Africa? (Before 
the Boer War natives resisted Dutch and 
British development of the country. To- 
day natives are demanding more equal 
representation. Indians, too, have pro- 
tested to the U. N. against discrimina- 
tion. ) 

7. Most Americans will admit that 






our record in the treatment of minori- 
ties is not perfect. Is there, however, 
anything which South African states- 
men can learn from our handling of the 
minority problem? (The role of educa- 
tional opportunity ‘as a prelude to eco- 
nomic and social equality should be 
stressed as a key to solution of minority 
problems. Strong argument can, of 
course, be made for economic oppor- 
tunity as basic to other gains of minori- 
ties. ) 


Application 


Do you believe that the South Afri- 
can minority problem should be a mat- 
ter for consideration by the United 
Nations? Defend your answer. 


Activities 

1. Let students prepare one-minute 
talks on Transvaal, Natal, and South 
West Africa. Any good encyclopedia 
will have accounts of these areas. 

2. Watch newspapers carefully for 
accounts of Union of South Africa’s 
problems. Clip them and place them 
in your scrapbook. 

3. Look in your school or local lib- 
rary for a biography of Jan Christian 
Smuts or Paul Kruger. Read one or two 
chapters and report to the class on an 
interesting phase of the man’s life. 

4. Consult one of the pamphlets or 
articles in the “References” below and 
report to the class. 

As a practical matter it is doubtful 
whether time will permit inclusion of 
the activities in one period. It is sug- 
gested that one of the foregoing activi- 
ties be utilized as a review the follow- 
ing day. 


References 


Special issue on “Union of South 
Africa.” Senior Scholastic, April 21, 
1947. 

“J. C. Smuts: South Africa,” Current 
History, January, 1947. 

“U. N. and the People of Africa,” 
Nation, November 16, 1946. 

“Boom in Trade Developing,” World 
Report, May 20, 1947. 

South Africa: Land of Conflict, 1947. 
Foreign Policy Ass’n, 22 East 38th St., 
N. Y. C.. 16, 5c. 

Free materials are available from 
Union of South Africa Government In- 
formation Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. ©. 18. 


Struggle on the Veld, by Rodney 
Peattie. Vanguard Press, 1947. $3.50. 
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Coming — Next Four Issues 


France and the French Union; America’s Farms (second 
in series on U. S. economic life); Community Close-ups: 
New Orleans, La.—how the commission form of govern- 
ment works (civics). 


Will Newfoundland Become Canada’s 10th Province? Uni- 
versal Military Training; America’s factories (third in 
series on U. S. economic life); Community Close-ups: 
Cambridge, Mass.—how the city-manager form of gov- 
ment works (civics). 


Freedom for Burma; America’s People (fourth in series on 
economic life); Community Close-ups: Denver, 
Colo., art classes (civics). 


Foreign article—to be selected on basis of news develop- 

ments; America’s System of Distribution (last in series on 
economic life) ; 
Tenn.—state cooperation in community planning (civics). 


Community Close-ups: Clinton, 








America’s Resources (p. 10) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Although World War II was a drain 
upon our natural resources, it is esti- 
mated by the Twentieth Century Fund 
that by 1960 our productive capacity 
should make possible a decent living 
for almost all Americans. 

Nature has been especially lavish in 
bestowing resources upon the United 
States. We produce about 90 indus- 
trial minerals, including especially val- 
nable amounts of petroleum, coal, nat- 
ural gas, cement, iron ore, stone, sand 


and gravel, and copper. The war was ° 


a very heavy drain upon our oil, iron 
ore, and copper. New processes, such 
as extracting oil from shale and coal, 
techniques of smelting inferior ores, 
recovery of scrap materials, chemical 
substitutes for minerals, processes which 
save raw materials, etc., make it un- 
likely that American production will 
be interrupted for lack of minerals. 
There is also the possibility of new dis- 
coveries of resources and applications 
of atomic power. 
Aim 

To have pupils understand the re- 
sources which make possible American 
productivity and the relationship be- 


tween that productivity and our stand- 
ard of living. 


Procedure 


Use wall map of United States natu- 
ral resources, if available. Discuss the 
charts accompanying the article. 


Assignment 


1. Make a table of natural resources 
in the United States. Star those re- 
sources which are present in greatest 
abundance and indicate a major use 
of each resource listed. 


2. List and explain four reasons why 
our natural resources will not become 
so exhausted that our standard of living 
will suffer. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why did the Twentieth Century 
Fund make a study of America’s needs 
and_ resources? 

2. What effect did World War II 
have upon America’s resources? (It was 
a heavy drain on resources, especially 
oil, iron ore, and copper.) 

3. What connection is there between 
our natural resources and our standard 
of living? 

4. Go up to the wall map (or use 
U. S. map at seats) and point out those 
areas which are especially rich in oil 
deposits — in coal — in iron ore. 

5. Why is the United States a great 
steel-producing country? (Presence of 
large amounts of coal and iron ore, in- 
dustrial know-how, availability of capi- 
tal for investment, etc.) 

6. Because the United States has re- 
ceived so many “treasures” from nature, 
it is self-sufficient. Do you agree? Ex- 
plain. (The idea that any nation can 
be self-sufficient should be corrected. 
We import many products which can- 
not be produced in sufficient quantity 
in the U. S., including such minerals 
as tungsten, molybdenum, chromium, 
manganese, vanadium, tantalum, and 
nickel. ) 

7. How has science helped to stretch 
our natural resources? (New inventions 
and processes have reduced amount of 
raw materials necessary for certain 
types of manufacture, and substitutes 
have been found. For example, elec- 
troplating process which saves tin, me- 
chanical methods of mining coal, use 
of plastics, impregnated wood, chemi- 
cal fertilizers.) 

8. American production will slow up 


because of lack of raw materials, 
you agree? Explain. 
Activities 

1. Ask a student interested in 
latest scientific developments to co: 
some of the back copies of Sei 
News Letter, Science Digest, or 
other scientific periodical, and rep 
to the class on a new development 
the use of our natural resources, 

2. Many Sunday newspapers (e, 
“News of the Week,” in the Sund 
edition of the New York Times) ¢ 
tain a section in which recent sei 
tific advances are reported. Ask 
dents to devote a section of their cj 
ping scrap book to “Science Advana 


How Mighty the Mayor? 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


The great growth in city populati 
with a commensurate increase in § 
number of problems has_necessita 
re-examination of city governme 
Minneapolis is now engaged in draw 
up a new city charter. The old p 
which gave the mayor very little pow 
and which divided authority am@ 
many boards, is being reconsidered 

A citizens’ committee was organi 
by the mayor and other residents 
terested in reform. It is working o 
mayor-council plan of city governm 
with a “strong mayor.” The new p 
will call for the election of fewer 0 
cials, will give the mayor greater 
pointive power, and will centralize t 
ing power of the city government. 

For the new plan to go into ope 
tion it must be approved by four- 
enths of the voters. 

Aim 

To have pupils understand 
“strong mayor” type of government 
compared with the “weak mayor,” 4 
the role of citizens in changing # 
existing structure of government. 


Assignment 
1. What is meant by the mayor-cot 
cil plan of city government? 4 
2. What part have Minneapolis ¢ 
zens played in revising the exi i 
“weak mayor” type of city governmé 
Be specific. 


Discussion Question 

Why is the city government of Mil 
neapolis considered an example of th 
“weak mayor” type of government? 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz (pp. 15, 16) © 


I. Union of South Africa: A. 7, 6, 3 
5, 1, 8. B. a-2; b-1; c-1; d-4; e-4; £-3; 8 
h-2. 

II. Resources: 1-1960; 2-Soviet R 
3-forests (or timber); 4-World War Ij 
oil and coal; 6-shale; 7-bituminous; 8 
ore. 
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: <..., this Christmas, Parker “51” is the world’s 
_ most-wanted gift pen. Seniors at 20 great universities, 

for example, voted Parker more-wanted than the next 
“three makes of pens combined! What’s more, these stu- 
“dents know why the brilliant “51” is their top choice. 
Unique in styling and performance, the “51” makes all 
writing a real pleasure. So perfectly balanced—so re- 









Willi most wanted per 47 witli day wilh wet ink! 


i , Copr. 1947 by 
% The Parker Pen Company 





sponsive—so smooth gliding. And only the “51” is de- 
signed for satisfactory use with new Parker Superchrome * 
—the super-brilliant, super-permanent ink that writes 
dry! So let this be the Christmas you receive a gift 
of the world’s most-wanted pen. Hint—or better still 
—ask for Parker “51”. The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wis., U. S. A. and Toronto, Canada. 
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Body and Soul 


E VERYBODY would like to be a Johnny Lujack or a Joe DiMag- 

gio. If we don’t happen to fall into the fortunate class of success- 
ful athletes, we envy them. We admire their strength, skill, and 
dexterity. They must have superb health. We imagine that they are 


never bothered by the colds, infections, aches, and pains that afflict ~ 


ordinary mortals. They seem to be so full of natural vitality that they 
don’t have to think about keeping their bodies up to par. 

This is an exaggeration, as most athletes will testify. Lou Gehrig 
used to play many a game with a sore back or a broken finger. But 
athletes are usually in good condition because they work at it. If the 
rest of us spent as much time and interest on our health as they do, 
we'd be better off. Why don’t we? Partly because we're too lazy. 
Partly because other things distract us. 

Too many people think of health as a state of merely physical 
well-being. They forget that mind and body are inseparably inter- 
twined. As a final stroke in the portrait of “What a high school gradu- 
ate ought to know,” many of our teen-age correspondents voted for 
“Good health habits, including knowledge of sex.” When they 


- stressed habits and knowledge, they recognized that mind has a lot 


to do with it. For health is the harmonious functioning of our whole 
personality (not just the machine it happens to inhabit). 

Apart from emergencies, the wisdom of the best physicians boils 
down to four things: cleanliness, diet, rest, and exercise. These are 
matters that any young person can understand and carry out. We 
all know plenty of facts about nutrition, bathing, sleep, and the daily 
work-out. We know them in our minds, that is, but we don’t apply 
them. 


So, like many other desirable habits, it’s a question of will- 


power and organizing our time. A famous newspaper editor used to 
walk four miles from his house to his office. He kept it up every day 
for years — even into his seventies. It depends on what you want 
most. Do you want to be healthy as much as you want to make the 
team? The keyword to both is — regularity. 

The vast majority of boys and girls, according to a recent student 
opinion survey conducted by the State College of Washington, want 
to have good times with friends of the other sex now. They look for- 
ward hopefully to a successful marriage. They realize that a good 
understanding of sex is profoundly important to their happiness. 
And they think the best source from‘which to get it is from their par- 
ents, or from discussion groups supervised by trained adult coun- 
selors in school. a 

But life has them “kind of puzzled” at times. There are many boy- 
girl problems that don’t have easy solutions between the time they 
become physically mature and the time they can expect to marry. 
To them we suggest: Love is the poetry of life. If tenderly nour- 
ished, it will give you lasting memories and satisfactions. Don't 
demand too much of it now. Give each other a chance to grow. Take 
time to appreciate each fresh experience as it comes. And tomorrow 
will take care of itself. 


OUR FRONT COVER. This workman casting _ the first airplane had not yet flown. Today 


aluminum for aircraft parts is a symbol of both are part of your daily life. The fu- 
America’s ever-changing, ever-growing eco- ture will bring many more changes. See 


nomic life. When your grandfather was a_i p. 10 for first article of five on America’s — 
economy. Aluminum Co. of America Photo. — 


boy, aluminum was rare and costly, and 
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‘The Story of 
George Metcalf 
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President 
Congress, 
gency sess 
Mr. Tru 
a “drastic’ 
the tide of 

ADIO waves, electronic tubes, and electricity in own 

R general always have absorbed George Metcalf, vo Italy, hal 

who today is manager of the Electronics Laboratory ; ww tide these 

at General Electric’s huge, new, Electronics Park at ies RS < ter now sv 

Syracuse, N.Y. Asa student he and another “ham” built : \ - ly 
_ Purdue’s radio station. Today, he is charged with , an The 
electronic research and advanced development of | tioning on 
equipment for operation of hundreds of the world’s \ \ \ items whic 
short wave, AM and FM radio stations, and television Dey \ trols woul 
Outlets. His pioneering with the Company in radar ghey 
development led to his nomination by the King of dh wh 
England for special honors after a term of military a clothing, a 
service when he applied his education and training to w \ _ 2, The | 
help defeat the enemy through the use of radar. General \\ oe - “ag 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. te \S Ae “ow, acca 
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' As a boy, George began tinkering with the then new honorary research society, George was} shall Plan 
wonder, radio. At 15, he operated his own licensed graduated with a BS degree in electrical engineering. before Cor 
amateur radio station near Milwaukee. When he was He went to Schenectady to work in General Electrics} ministratior 
19, he spent a summer as a Great Lakes ship’s com- Test Department, where he began studies in engi-— mated the 
mercial radio operator. For two years he was in charge neering metal receiving tubes. At a church function,— gram at 16 


of Purdue’s radio station he had helped build. What's 1 
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© Backed by two years’ R.O.T.C. training in college, For his radar work, he was awarded the Legion of eetent s 
© George’s developmental work in radar led to his Merit, as well as the Order of the British Empite. sup 

appointment as a Lieutenant Colonel in the Army’s Released by the Army, George returned to General hea 
Signal Corps. Wright Field, Washington, Normandy, Electric to assume additional duties as acting managet estic pl 
and Pacific atolls were more than names to him as he of the Electronics Department’s specialty divisioa much 


fose to Colonel, helping plan strategic B-29 raids. His hobbies are his garden, books, and hikes. Sm crees 
announced 
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CONGRESS AT WORK 


@ STRONG measures to meet double- 
edged emergency were requested by 
President Truman in his message to 
Congress, opening the special emer- 
gency session which he called. 

Mr. Truman asked Congress to enact 
a “drastic” ten-point program to halt 
the tide of rising prices at home. Cou- 
pled with this was a request for $597,- 
000,000 in emergency aid to France, 
Italy, and Austria. The funds are to 
tide these nations over the grim win- 
ter now sweeping across Europe. 

The President's domestic program 
included these provisions: 

1. The restoration of consumer ra- 
tioning and price controls on certain 
items which are still scarce. Such con- 
trols would be limited to those items 
which basically affect the cost of liv- 
ing. The President said that these 
would include some items of food, 
clothing, and fuel. 

2. The possible restoration of “ceil- 
ings” on wages. Mr. Truman said, how- 
ever, that he thought there would be 
“few occasions” for wage restrictions. 

8. The extension and strengthening 
of rent controls. (Rents in many areas 
are still under modified wartime con- 
trols. ) 

4. Restoration or extension of con- 
trols on various forms of credit. These 
would include the renewal of curbs on 
installment ‘buying, and restrictions on 
dealings in commodity exchanges (such 
as grain exchanges). 

The President said that he would 
send to Congress shortly his recom- 
mendations for the long-range Mar- 
shall Plan to aid Europe. In testimony 
before Congressional committees, Ad- 
ministration officials have already esti- 
mated the four-year cost of this pro- 
gram at 16 to 20 billion dollars. 

What’s Behind It: The President is 
asking for powers which the Executive 
Branch of the Government held during 
wartime. Most of these controls have 
been modified or eliminated com- 
pletely. However, Mr. Truman stated 
that he is not seeking to restore the 
widespread controls of the former Of- 
fice of Price Administration. Rather, 
he is seeking “short-run insurance” 
against the effects of runaway infla- 
tion. 

For his foreign aid proposals the 
President seems assured of at least 
limited support from both Democratic 
and Republican Congressmen. But his 
domestic program is probably headed 
for much stiffer opposition in Con- 
gress. 

Congressional leaders have already 
announced that they will give top 
priority to the $597,000,000 “stop-gap” 
aid proposal. Action on the Marshall 


Plan itself will probably be put off 









until Congress’ regular session opens in 


January. 
IN THE 48 STATES 


@ “BATTLE OF NEWARK.” To arms! 
An invader approaches! cried the city 
of Newark. Out to face the foe sailed 
Newark’s gallant “navy,” composed of 
two 35-foot fireboats. 

It looked like an unequal battle. The 
fireboats were trying to “blockade” 
Newark harbor to keep out the great 
battleship New Mexico, 640 feet long, 
weighing 30,600 tons, and bristling 
with 14-inch guns. 

The struggle was really not so un- 
equal as it seemed. In the first place, 
the New Mexico is just a floating junk 
pile. The Navy has sold her to a wreck- 


Acme 


WALTER P. REUTHER (pro- 
nounced roother) has good reason for 
his broad smile (see above). He was re- 
elected president of the CIO’s United 
Auto Workers, and carried into office 
with him a slate of officers who support 
him. 

For many years the UAW was 
about evenly divided between “right” 
and “left” political groups. Reuther’s 
triumph is a decided victory for the 
right wing. It marks a trend visible in 
many other large labor unions. 


ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 





ing company. The company leased 
Navy property in Newark harbor in 
order to demolish the warship for serap. 

In the second place, Newark could 


fight with law books as well as fire- 


boats. Under the Constitution, states 
have controlling rights over their off- 
shore ‘waters that even the Navy must 
respect. To avoid a court fight over 
legal issues, it appeared that a com- 
promise would be arranged. 

Newark claims that scrapping of the 
battleship at the port of Newark would 
delay the city’s plans for improving 
its harbor. 


@ CLUES TO ’48, when a President 
will be elected, were hard to find in last 
month’s local elections. 

Kentucky replaced a Republican 
governor with a Democrat. Kentucky 
normally votes Democratic but some- 
times is a “doubtful state.” In Con- 
gressional elections elsewhere, three 
Representatives were elected to fill un- 
expired terms: 

Mississippi, where Democrats always 
carry the state, chose Circuit Court 
Judge John C. Stennis, 46, as U.S. 
Senator. He will fill the unexpired 
term of Theodore G. “The Man” Bilbo, 
who loudly favored discrimination 
against Negroes. Stennis was the only 
one of five candidates who refrained 
from campaigning on a “white su- 
premacy” issue. Rep. John Rankin, an 
ardent “white supremacy” supporter, 
ran behind all his Democratic oppo- 
nents. 

Boston, Massachusetts, elected a new 
school committee, backed by teachers. 
The former chairman, who was de- 
feated, had opposed teacher pay im- 
creases. 


THE FAR EAST i 


@ FAR OFF SIAM—Heretofore known 
chiefly for sapphires, elephant hunting, 
and . . . Siamese twins—made the front 
pages of the world press. 

It was the story of a bloodless revo- 
lution. The pro-Fascist Field Marshall 
Luang Pibul Songgram (this is tough 
on the typesetters!) overthrew the gov- 


ernment of the pro-Allied Premier” 


Dhamrong Nawasawat. 


The rebels, mostly military mem, 


hs 
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Struck at 2 a. m. and met with no 
Serious opposition. By the time the 
Siamese woke from their slumber, they 
had a new government over their 
heads. 

What’s Behind It: Contrary to the 
trend in other Asiatic countries, this 
seems to be a turn away from Democ- 
racy. Songgram is a pint-size Hitler 
(owns 23 uniforms). He became 
premier and virtual dictator of Siam in 
1988, collaborated with Japan, and de- 
Clared war on the Allies in 1942. 

Siam—for a while known as Thailand 
—is the only country in Southeast Asia 
to have held her independence con- 
tinuously. She is about the size of 
France in area and has a population 
of 15,000,000. Last year, she was ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


@A LOYALTY REVIEW BOARD— 
_ something new in the Federal Govern- 
ment—will start its grave duties this 
month. Nineteen men and one woman 
have been named to serve on the Board. 

Headed by Seth W. Richardson, 
Washington attorney, the Board is made 
up of nationally known lawyers and 
law school professors. 

The Loyalty Review Board is the 
end link in the chain of groups which 
will operate in President Truman’s pro- 
gram of loyalty check-ups on Federal 
employees. Under the program, the 
FBI and the Civil Service Commission 
afe investigating the loyalty of Uncle 
Sam’s 1,200,000 workers. 

Workers accused of disloyalty may 
appeal to Loyalty Review Boards in 
their own departments. They may also 
take their complaints to the over-all 
Loyalty Review Board. 

The new Board will have no say in 
the case of the 7 employees recently 
dismissed by the Department of State. 
Unlike other departments, the State De- 
partment. may dismiss employees with- 
Out revealing charges against them. 
However, yielding to many criticisms, 
the department has now allowed the 7 
employees to resign “without prejudice.” 


@ “SPEECH IS SILVER but silence is 
golden.” If you doubt this adage, ask 
Hugh Dalton. A slip of the tongue has 
cost him the second highest post in the 
British cabinet—as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (equivalent to our Secretary 
of the Treasury). 


Shortly before presenting the new 
budget to Commons, Dalton ran into 
an old newspaper friend. The two 
chatted for a few minutes about the 
new taxes. By the time Dalton was 
beginning his speech in Parliament, a 
London paper was on the street with 
a summary of what he was going to 
say. 

New budgets, it should be explained, 
are considered topmost, hush-hush se- 
crets in Britain. Because of his slip 
Dalton resigned within 24 hours. Sir 
Stafford Cripps got his job. 

The new budget, designed to check 
inflation, boosted next year’s taxes by 
$832,000,000. The additional levies 
are On consumer goods, profits, alco- 
holic drinks, and gambling. 

The Labor government, also clamped 
down on “spivs.” (Spiv is British slang 
for loafer.) All people who are able 
to work, but don’t, will be drafted into 
industry to solve the labor shortage. 
Moreover, potatoes, an important item 
in Britain’s restricted diet, have been 
put on the ration list. 

A new way to save coal was sug- 
gested by Fuel Minister Hugh Gaitskell. 
He proposed that Britons use less hot 
water by taking fewer baths. To which 
Conservative Leader Winston Churchill 
replied, “little wonder Labor govern- 
ment is getting increasingly into bad 
odor,” 


@ ROMANIA. The latest ‘in 
Soviet “justice” is 75-year-old Dr. | 
Maniu of Romania. : 

For over 30 years, Maniu has } 





the respected leader of the middleaitt 


the-road National Peasant Party, the 
largest political organization in Roe 
mania. During the war years, he de 
fied the pro-nazi regime in Romania, 

After the Russian armies marched 
into Romania and set up their puppet 
government there, Maniu found him 
self again leading the opposition—thig 
time against Russia. 
Last July 18, he was 
arrested by the se- 
cret police on 
trumped-up charges 
of “high _ treason, 
espionage. for Brit- ” 
ain and the United © ih 
States” and for plot- Ana Pauker 
ting to overthrow the Communist-led 
government of Petru Groza. 

He was brought to trial before a 
three-man military tribunal on October 
29. The trial was a farce. There were 
no defense witnesses. Dr. Maniu’s own 
testimony was interrupted by the court, 
Last month, the sentence was an 
nounced: life imprisonment. 

Meanwhile, Ana Pauker (see photo), 
communist “lady-boss” of Romania, 
has been appointed foreign minister of 
the country—the first woman to hold 
such a post anywhere. 



































PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 






These two smiling airmen are heading for home after a successful and leisurely 
flight around the world in two Piper Cubs. They buzzed away from a New Jersey 
airport three and a half months ago, on the first globe-girdling trip ever attempted 
by light single-engine aircraft. George Truman (left) and Clifford Evans, the two 
fliers, are standing beside one of their planes at Anchorage, Alaska, which was one 
of their final stops. The flags stand for countries they crossed. 
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South Atrica’s 


”"MINORITIES” 
ARE A 


WJORITY 


ulation, 2,355,000 whites, 8,928,- 
000 non-whites. 

If you don’t remember anything else 
about South Africa, remember that. It’s 
the clue that explains a great deal about 
this nation at the southern tip of South 
Africa. 

Those figures are a key to much of 
South Africa’s history. A little “island” 
of proud white men in an “ocean” of 
black peoples — that’s South Africa. 

After more than 200 years of strug- 
gle, the white minority has won con- 
trol. 

Those figures are a key to social and 
economic life in South Africa. The 
whites depend on non-whites to do 
most of the work of the mines and 
farms. But the non-whites do not have 
equal rights with whites. Non-white 
laborers get less pay. Their children 
have fewer educational opportunities. 
Ih many areas non-whites cannot. own 

. Their standard of living is low. 
Every native black African in some dis- 
Gicts must carry 2 pass to show that 


le OF SOUTH AFRICA: pop- 


he has a job, pays his taxes, and has 


Photos on this page from Union of Sou 


CONTRASTS IN TRANSVAAL: Above, a Boer farmer drives his ox team 
across the veld; below, modern buildings in downtown Johannesburg. 


permission to travel or to live in a cer- 
tain area. Native mine workers must 
live apart from whites, often in bar- 
racks or compounds. They are not held 
in confinement, however. 

Those figures are a key to South 
Africa’s government. The Union has a 
parliamentary form of government, 
something like Great Britain’s. But it 
is a government by she white minority 
only. No non-white can sit in Parlia- 
ment. The few non-white voters must 
elect persons of European descent to 
represent them. There is also a body 
called the Natives Representative Coun- 
cil, set up in 1936. Native black Afri- 
cans elect a majority of the members. 
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But the Council has no real power, It 
can only give advice. A law to increase. 
the Council’s powers has recently been 
proposed by Prime Minister Jan Chris- 
tian Smuts. : 

Those figures are a key to South 
African politics, Prime Minister Smuts 
has been criticized outside his own 
country because he supports the laws 
which discriminate against non-whites. 
But many of his countrymen attack 
him for the opposite reason. They say 
he is too “liberal” toward blacks and 
Asiatics. Next year South Africa ex- 
pects a general election. The 
opposition party, the Natio 


threaten to make their campaign on 








Monkmeyer Press Photo Service 


Bantu natives dig the minerals which bring wealth to South Africa. 


the issue of “South Africa for the white 
man.” One of their spokesmen has ac- 
cused Premier Smuts of “handing the 
country ove: to natives and colored 


ns. 

Those figures also help us understand 
why South /frica stubbornly refuses 
to take the advice of the United Na- 
tions in two issues before the General 


Assembly. 


1. Treat t of indi 

South Africa really has three sepa- 
rate race problems. The most impor- 
tant is the fact that two thirds of the 
population are native black Africans, 
many of them still living in tribes. 
South Africa has passed strict laws for 
control of this rather backward group. 
There are also nearly a million persons 
of mixed black and white descent, most- 
ly in Cape of Good Hope Province. The 
third group includes 282,000 Asiatics, 
most of whom live in Natal. 

Asiatics (mostly from India) were 
brought to South Africa beginning 
about 1860 to work on sugar planta- 
tions in Naial. After completing their 
work contracts, which required them 
to labor on the plantations for several 
. years, many of the Indians settled down 
as gardeners and tradesmen. 

After a time the legislatures of Natal 
and Transv..al began to levy special 
taxes on the Indians and to restrict 
them in other ways. For instance, they 
lost the right to own property in the 
Transvaal and they lost the right to 
vote in Natal. Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
the great Hindu leader in India, began 
his public career in South Africa, where 








% Means word is defined on page 16. 


he fought against this growing dis- 
crimination, 

Last year the South African Parlia- 
ment passed the Asiatic Land Tenure 
and Indian Representation Act. It for- 
bids Indians in Natal to own land 
except in certain small areas. It allows 
Indians to elect representatives to 
Parliament, but those representatives 
must be ot Eurupean descent — not 


_ Indians. 


e 


India complained to the United Na- 
tions against these restrictions. It was 
the first tirne that the explosive issue 
of race discrimination had come before 
the U. N. General Assembly. The As- 
sembly passed a resolution politely 
hinting that South Africa should les- 
sen the restrictions on Indians. 

The dispvte is still going on. India 
says that South Africa has paid no at- 
tention to the. Assembly resolution. 
South Africa declares that removing 
race laws would bring “chaos and dis- 
aster” to the Union. 


2. The mandate over South West Africa. 


After World War I the League of 
Nations gave South Africa the right to 
govern the former German colony of 
South West Africa. Such a right was 
called a mandate. After World War II 
the U. N. invited all nations holding 
mandates to place them under the new 
“trusteeship” system (see United Na- 
tions in Action, Oct. 2C issue). 

Instead of agreeing, South Africa 
asked the U. N. for permission to make 
South West Africa part of the Union. 
U.N. said “no.” South Africa has made 
no further move to annex South West 
Africa. But the Union refuses to give 


a 


up the mandate. South Africa says 
must cohtrol South West Africa ge 
cause an enemy might invade 
Africa from there. Another reason § 
that most of South West Africa’s trade 
is with the Union. 

Last month the U. N. Assembly voted 
to urge South Africa to place the 
mandate under trusteeship. The resolv. 
tion expressed “hope” for a trusteeship 
agreement by next year. 

The race problem is mixed up with 
the mandate question. Trusteeships are 
intended to protect native people, 
Some U. N. delegates say that South 
Africa does not treat native groups 
fairly. As evidence they point to the 
Union’s laws restricting blacks and 
Asiatics, 

Some U. N. delegates also expres 
doubt that South West African natives 
(nine tenths of the mandate’s popul- 
tion) want to enter the Union. The 
Union government says it has consult 
ed the tribes and that most of them 
approve joining South West Africa to 
the Union. Opponents of annexation 
reply: how can such backward natives 
give an intelligent opinion on such a 
matter? 

Dr. H. V. Evatt of Australia came 
to South Africa’s defense. He told the 
U. N. that Suuth Africa has improved 
living conditions among the natiyes, 
especially in matters of health, educa 
tion, and food supplies, 

South Africa says that her racial laws 
are necessarv to keep peace and order. 
The Union points out, too, that South 
Africa isn’t the only country where 
different races do not have equal rights. 


The Founding of South Africa 


The Union is the only independent 
nation in Africa that is run by descend- 
ants of Europeans. Like the mighty oak 
that grows from a tiny acorn, the n- 
tion sprang from a single little colony 
planted by the Dutch 300 years ago 
at the Cape »f Good Hope. 

The great Portuguese sailor, Bartho- 
lomew Diaz, rourided the tip of Africa 
in 1488. For more than a century after- 
wards ships of Portugal, Holland, and 
England stopped occasionally at the 
Cape during voyages to the Far East 

In 1652 the Dutch East India Com 
pany, then master of the Eastern spice 
trade, brought some Dutchmen to live 
at the Cape. Their humble job was to 
raise vegetables and livestock to rf 
fill the larde-s of the Company’s ships 
that dropped anchor at the Cape. From 
time to time other colonists came. 

In 1707 the Company devided t 
stop immigration to South Africa. Dur 





ing the half century up to that time, 
about 2,500 Europeans had come 
the colony. Half were of Dutch de 
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© Yet this handful of settlers produced 
" the men who, to a large extent, created 
South Africa, These men, now called 
“Boers” (a “boer” is, in the Dutch lan- 
guage, a “farmer”) increased the size 
of the Cape colony, opened the interior 
to white settlement, and today rule the 
nation. Descendants of these Boers 
make up 60 per cent of the whites 
of South Africa. 

During the wars with Napoleon 150 
years ago, Britain captured the Cape 
Colony. The proud and independent 
Boers detested British rule. Hundreds 
of them grew so discontented that they 
packed all their goods and set out for 
new lands far inland, beyond the Or- 
ange River. This migration, famed in 
history as the “Great Trek,” took the 
Boers beyond British control. But it 
was a case of “out of the frying pan, 
into the fire.” 

For the boers tound themselves in 
the midst of a sturdy and warlike race 
of natives, called the “Bantu.” The 
backward natives near the coast (Hot- 
tentots and Bushmen) had not made 
much trouble for the Boers. But savage 
battles broke out between the Boers 
and Bantu. 

Little by little, in a series of local 
wars that lasted until late in the 19th 
century, Boers and British broke the 
power of the various Bantu tribes. Many 
tribes were sent to live on native land 
reserves, which occupy one-eighth of 
the Union’s territory. To a large extent 
the Bantu still live in these reserves un- 
der their own chieftains. Many, how- 
ever, are laborers on farms, and 300,000 
work in the gold and diamond mines. 


The Boer War 


With the Bantu defeated, the strug- 
gle for South Africa turned into a con- 
flict between British and Boers. 

Diamonds, and then gold, were 
found in the little Boer republics of the 
interior. Man’ fortune hunters swarmed 
in. Out of this new situation grew the 
clash that led to the Boer War, 1899- 
1902. Cecil Rhodes, an Englishman 
(whose money founded the well-known 
Rhodes Scholarships) wanted to make 
Britain maser of Africa. “Oom Paul” 
Kfuger, the Boer leader, had his 2wn 
plans to make the Boer states power- 
ful in southern Africa. These opposing 
ambitions met head-on, and war came. 

After conquering the Boers, the Brit- 

* ish did a statesmazlike thing. They tried 
to make friends with the Boers, and 
in 1909 actually turned over control of 
South Africa to them. In that year the 
British Parliament created the Union 
of South Africa, in which the Boers 
had a majority over citizens of British 





descent. The move proved well worth- 
_ while. Although some Boers still dis- 
like the new arrangement, many of 
/them have become faithful citizens of 


the British Commonwealth. Premier 
Smuts, who was a general in the Boer 
War, is now one of the chief leaders 
of the Commonwealth. 

South Africa recently showed its 
faith in Great Britain by making a loan 
of $320,000,000 in gold to help Brit- 
ain through its present money crisis. 

In today’s worlc South Africa has 
many problems, One is economic. For 
half a century the region has lived on 


‘its mineral wealth. Gold makes up 70 


per cent of the Union’s exports, by 
value. Now South Africa wants to fur- 
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“Deep Africa” has new importance in the 
world of today. 

(1) Under the Marshall Plan European pow- 
ers which have colonies in Africa hope to 
develop the almost-untouched resources of 
those colonies. 

(2) Africa has a new role in the defense of 
the British Empire. Britain’s grip on the Medi- 
terranean, her old “‘life-line of empire,” is 
weakening. To help meet this new situation, 
the British are building a big military supply 
base in Kenya. They are talking of an “aerial 
life-line” across the waist of Africa (see Sept. 


GO 





“ Tanganyika, and Kenya) work together to build Fait 


ther build up her industry, which 
ready is fairly well developed. 
United States is supplying many of 
materials South Africa needs for build-~ 
ing her factories. : 
The problem of the Union’s “minori- 
ties” is still to be solved. The race ques- 
tion causes tension* in social and eco- 
nomic life within the Union. It has 
soured South Africa’s relations with the 
U. N. Grant S. McClellan, writing in ~ 
Foreign Policy Reports, says: “South 
Africa, always an explosive country, 
appears to be even more so today.” 
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copyright 1947, 
29 issue). The old shipping route around the 
Cape of Good Hope may become more im- 
portant. 

(3) Parts of “Deep Africa” ‘are seeking great- 


er unity. Rhodesians have proposed that “Cap- 
ricorn Africa’ (the Rhodesias, 


Map the Newspaper PM, Ine. 


up industry. South Africa is a leader in the 
“Pan African” movement. This movement cims — 
at gaining united action by all Africa south of 
the equator to solve such common problems 
health, communications, and control of 

pests of that part of the African continent. — 
































General Electric Cc 


® - power may some day rival coal and oil as a power source. “Fuel” in this 
' model atomic power plant comprises rods of uranium or other fissionable material. 
| Physicist at left holds one in left hand. Striped rods (below) control atom-splitting 
| imside the “pile.” Heat from the process would turn water into steam in heat 
Hig: exchanger (right). Steam would be led off to drive a turbine. 
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No. 1... Resources 


* What will America be like when you're 25 years old? 
Are you inheriting a worn-out country, or a country with 
a future—a country where you can live happily and decently? 
In this series of five articles, World Week brings you a pre- 
view of YOUR America of the future. 














United States was turning out 
arms as fast ag all the rest of the 
fighting nations put together. Yet Ameri- 
cans were still the best-fed® best-housed, 
and best-clothed people on earth, 

Here is the challenge to postwar 
America: with this vast power of pro- 
duction harnessed to peacetime use, can 
we assure a decent living te every 
American? 

We can! By 1960, in fact, we will 
have almost reached that goal, just by 
the natural growth of ou productivity, 
That is the inspiring message of a vast 
and thorough study of our national 
economy, America’s Needs and Re- 
sources, published this year by the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 

With this study as our guide, World 
Week will take a look at America’s vast 
economy in a series of five articles. We 
begin with the “raw material” of our 
wealth: natural resources. 

Nature handed out her treasures 
more lavishly in the territory of the 
United States than in any nation except 
perhaps Soviet Russia, Until a~century 
and a half ago we had scarcely peeped 
into this treasure chest. Then we began 
to build our industries. To provide them 
with power and materials, men dug 
into the earth, harnessed the rivers, and 
learned even to take useful products 
from the air and from the water of the 
sea. 

Some resources, like the forests, con- 
stantly renew themselves if properly 
managed. New trees will grow to re 
place trees cut down. 

Our mineral deposits are in a differ- 
ent situation, Ore dug from the earth is 
gone forever. So it is important to take 
stock of how much we have used and 
what we have left. 

In 1939 America was producing more 
industrial minerals than 
seven largest producing countries put 
together. In that year the Bureau of 
Mines listed production of 91 different 
minerals in the U. S. The most valuable 
were: petroleum, coal, natural gas, 
cement, iron ore, stone, sand and gravel, 
and copper. These eight materials rep- 
resent 84 per cent of our entire mineral 
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We produce many minerals. And we 
are also the world’s leading consumer 
of minerals (and of nearly every other 
raw material you can think of). To win 
World War II we had to dig vast 
amounts of minerals. The drain was 
especially heavy on oil, iron ore, and 
copper. How do our reserves of minerals 
stand today? The charts above will 
show you. 

But these charts tell only one part of 
the story. Although some kinds of min- 
eral deposits may be gone within your 
lifetime, we won't necessarily suffer for 
it. Let us see why. 


Mineral Fuels 


This is truly the “Power Age.” In 
1860 men did 93 per cent of America’s 
labor with their own muscles and with 
work animals. By 1960 it is estimated 
that 96 per cent of all our work will be 
done by power from mineral fuels. Two 
thirds of all crude minerals produced in 
this country (in value) are mineral 
fuels, chiefly oil and coal. 

Oil and natural gas today provide 40 
per cent of our energy supply. We are 
tich in oi] — but not rich enough. Al- 
ready we are importing part of our oil 
supplies. The prospects for big new oil 
discoveries in the U. S. are not bright. 

Fortunately we ‘do not need to de- 
pend on petroleum in the future so 
much as at present. Oil shale (a rock 
that contains oil) in Utah, Colorado, 
and Wyoming could supply five times 
4 much oil as all our known petroleum 
teserves. Science has learned to make 
oil from coal. Gas produced by con- 
tolled burning of coal may provide 


another new fuel source. In one experi- _ 


Ment this burning is actually going on 


inder ground, inside the mine itself. If 
Miccessful, it means that we can tap the 





Charts by Eva Mizerek 


energy in coal without even digging it 
out of the ground. These processés are 
all expensive now. When they are per- 
fected they may be cheap enough to 
provide real competition for petroleum. 

Bituminous coal is the “old faithful” 
of power production, Half our energy 
output comes from coal. For the past 
half century this country has produced 
from one fourth to one half of all the 
coal in the world. Yet we still have 
enough left to last at least a thousand 
years — nobody knows how much longer. 

Besides the mineral fuels, water power 
provides about four per cent of our 
energy output. It could be increased to 
at least four times as much as today. 
Our water power is well located. Two 
thirds of it (mostly undeveloped) is in 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
states, which do not have large coal 
mines nearby. 


Metals 


An industrial civilization like ours 
gobbles up great quantities of metal. 

Iron ore, source of steel, is the most 
important of metals. Most of our iron 
ore comes from the rugged north woods 
of Minnesota, The ore is taken from a 
region called the Mesabi Range. It has 
the largest high-grade deposits of iron 
ever found. The Mesabi Range once 
held 2,400,000,000 tons of ore. Now 
there are only 800,000,000. tons left. We 
are using so much ore today that 
Mesabi’s iron will probably be practi- 
cally gone before many years. 

Yet America’s wealth of iron is al- 
most as endless as its coal. The reason 
is that we have plenty of low-grade iron 
ore.. Vast deposits of one of these low- 
grade ores, called taconite, lie near 
Mesabi. Steelmen are getting ready to 
use it. Experimental smelting plants are 


already being built in Minnesota. Ameri- 
can companies may also develop high- 
grade ore abroad. The rich deposits of 
Labrador and Brazil, for instance, may ~ 
help fill our needs. 

Two fast-growing members of the 
group of “new” metals take the place 
of steel for some light construction work, 
and have many other uses as well. They 
are aluminum and magnesium. It isn't 
likely that we'll ever run out of either 
one. Our high-grade bauxite, the chief 
aluminum ore at present, won't last 
long. But there are 60 processes avail- 
able for making aluminum from com- 
mon clay and other sources. As for mag- 
nesium, if all other sources fail, we still 
have a reservoir that will never run dry 
—for we know how to take magnesium 
from sea water. 

A few metals present real problems. 
The United States never had much tin, 
although it uses 40 per cent of all the 
tin produced in the world. We no 
longer have enough copper, lead, and 
zine. 

We stretch our supply of these metals 
by recovering a great deal from scrap 
materials. We are learning new proc- 
esses for using these metals with less 
waste. For instance, new electroplating 
methods for applying tin to sheet metal 
cuts down the amount of tin by half, 
compared to old methods. Aluminum 
has earned a job as “stand in” for cop- 
per in many uses, Plastics, impregnated 
wood, and other new materials from 
the laboratories of science also pinch- 
hit for metals in various ways. 


Non-metallic Minerals 


Besides the metals and the fuels, 
there are minerals of growing impor- 
tance to the chemical industry, and 
others used for fertilizers and for build- 
ing. Among these minerals are: phos- 
phates, potash, asbestos, graphite, sul- 
phur, stone, sand, gravel, clay, lime, 
salt, bromine, and gypsum. We have — 
plenty of them. 

To sum up: 

(a) If our high- grade ore deposits 
run out, we have vast reserves of low- 
grade minerals which we are just learn- 
ing to use. 

(b) Some new mineral deposits will 
doubtless be found in the United States, * 

(c) Mineral resources of many parts 
of the world are almost untouched. 
World trade, if it is allowed to flow 
freely, will bring them to our doors. Our 
Government is already planning to im- 
port and store some scarce and non- 
perishable materials, This program is 
called “stockpiling.” 


(d) Science is constantly distovering e 


new processes which save minerals, and 


substitutes which can do the work of 


scarce minerals. 
NEXT WEEK—THE FARMS. 


































aren't they? It’s not easy to read 
a passage like this: 

For the six months ended June 30, 1947, 
the company reported a net income of 
$6,419,027, or $2.51 a share, against $805,- 
729, or 32 cents a share for the first half 
of 1946... . 

Writers understand readers’ difficul- 
ties with figures. That’s why they often 
“sugar-coat” statistics for you. Instead 
of streams of numbers, they give you 
graphs. 

Graphs are simply pictures. They're 
drawings which illustrate the meanings 
of certain sets of figures. 


GS eer ier are hard on the eyes, 


Line ‘Em Up 
When an artist presents statistics on 
a graph with curved lines, he’s showing 
you a line graph. There’s one at the top 
ot this page 
First — always first - read ¢he title 
above the graph. This tells you exactly 
what information the graph presents. 
It also gives you a hint about your next 
moves. Note that the title mentions 
‘ value, sardines and tuna fish, and 1927 


to 1935. Your graph, then, will hinge . 


on three things: (1) money; (2) two 
products; and (3) years. 

You'll find two of these items on the 
axes of the graph. The horizontal line 
at the bottom of the graph is the X axis. 
The numbers on the X axis are the 
X axis scale. They show you how the 
line is scaled, or divided. On this par- 
ticular graph the X axis represents the 
years. You can easily see this — ’27, ’28, 
29, etc. Now you know that each ver- 
tical line on the graph represents one 
year. (If the X axis numbers repre- 
sented something that needed identifi- 
cation, there would be a label directly 
below them. ) 

Now let’s turn to the Y axis. This is 
the first vertical line of the graph. 
Along the Y axis there are numbers, too, 
showing you how it is divided. But you 
can't tell, by looking at them, what 
they represent. Right next to them, 
though, is a label telling you that each 
figure stands for a certain number ot 
millions of dollars — four million dol- 
lars, eight million dollars, etc. That 
shows you that each horizontal line in- 
dicates a certain amount of money. (Be 
sure to read the numbers on each axis 
» carefully. On some graphs they may be 
. placed between the lines, not right on 


Easy on the Eyes 


the lines, This would mean that the 
spaces between the lines represented 
the various items. ) 

The two curved lines on the graph 
itself represent the products. As indi- 
cated, the dotted line (s) represents 
sardines, and the unbroken line (t) 
stands for tuna fish. (On many graphs 
the lines are not identified on the 
graph. Look below the graph for the key 
telling you what each line stands for.) 

Having explored your graph thor- 
oughly, reading it is an easy matter. To 
find the value of sardine production in 
1928, for instance, you locate the place 
where the dotted line touches the ver- 
tical line representing 1928. Find it? 
Now draw your finger across the graph 
from that spot to the Y axis. Your finger 
hits the Y axis in the space between 
$16,000,000 and $20,00C6,000. So sar- 
dine production in 1928 was valued at 
$18,000,000. 

I. All of these questions are based 
on the line graph at upper left: 

1. During what year did the value 
ot sardines drop most sharply? 

2. In wha year after 1930 did the 
value of sardines reach $10,000,000? 

3. During what period did the value 
ot tuna fish remain the same? 

4. About when did both products 
have the same valuation? 

5. When did tuna fish have the 
same value as sardines had in 1928? 

6. During what period did the value 
ot sardines decrease while the value of 
tuna fish increased? 


Bar None 


Bar graphs are drawn very much the 
same as line graphs. Heavy bars, rather 
than curved lines, represent the statis- 
tics the artist wants to give you. 

Look at the bar graph above. Notice 
that it has a title, an X axis scale with a 
label and a Y axis scale. The production 
is indicated by the X axis scale, which 
shows you that each vertical line stands 
for a certain number of millions of 
board feet. On the Y axis, you find the 
lumber, divided among various kinds ot 
trees. So the length of the redwood bar, 
for instance, shows you that three mil- 
lion feet of board were produced from 
redwood trees. 

II. Can you answer these questions, 
based on bar graph above, at right? 

1. Out of which kind of wood was 
the least lumber made in 1935? 

2. How many board feet of maple 
were produced in 1935? 

8. From how many kinds of wood 
were less than four millions of board 
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feet produced in 1935? Name them, 
4. From what two kinds of wood was 
the same amount of lumber produced? 


A Piece of Pie 


A pie chart — sometimes called a 
circle graph — is the easiest kind to read, 
The whole pie, or circle, represents all 
of one item — 100 per cent of it. Each 
part of that item is shown by one slice 
ot pie, scaled according to its size. A 
part worth 25 per cent, of course, would 
slice off one quarter of the pie. 

Ill. When an artist wants to com- 
pare two items, he uses two pies, each 
for one item.“This comparison plan is 
used in the pair of circles’ below. 

Can.you interpret these pie charts 
and answers the questions properly? 

1. What type of material received 
the most newspaper space in 1875? 

2. What change took place between 
1875 .and 1935 in the percentage of 
space given to sports? 

3. Which of the following is the most 
important thing these graphs show? 

(a) More features stories were 
written in 1935 than in 1875. 

(b) Ads replaced news as the 
leading type of newspaper 
material. 

(c) More space was given to edi- 
itorials than to sports in 1875. 

(d) One-tenth of the world’s 
news events appear in the 
daily papers, 

4. In 1935 the percentage of space 
given to ads was how many times that 
given to sports? 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEWSPAPER SPACE FOR 
1875 AND 1935 
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Minneapolis 
Minnesota 


4 ° EAK mayor” or “strong mayor”? 

. y Minneapolis citizens are scratch- 

4 ing their heads over this issue. 
Like many other cities, Minneapolis 
wants a more efficient city government. 
Hubert H. Humphrey, 36-year-old may- 
or of the city, says one way to get bet- 
ter government is to give the mayor 
real power to control the city’s business. 
He is leading a drive to change the 
city’s 75-year-old charter. 

The present city charter leaves him 
practically a figurehead. He has some 
control over the police department and 

- appoints a few city officials. But most 
of the power over the city’s affairs is 
spread out thin among the 26-member 
City Council and 15 more or less in- 

+, dependent boards and commissions. 
When the power to govern a city is 

Split up this way, we call it a “weak 

Mayor system. In your grandfather’s 

time most American cities had that 












Center, Mayor Humphrey 


" kind of government. During the past 50 


vears dozens of cities have decided that 
the “weak mayor” system is clumsy and 
wasteful. Some communities have 
changed to the commission form of 
government (to be described in Dec. 8 
World Week) or the city-manager plan 
(Dec. 15 World Week). Others have 
kept the mayor-council system, which 
is used by 61 per cent of American 
cities, but have centered more power in 
the mayors hands. We call this the 
“strong mayor’ system. 

Minneapolis may be the next major 
city to switch from “weak” mayor to 
“strong.” Its citizens will go to the 
polls early next year to vote for or 
against a new city charter that provides 
for a “strong mayor’ government. 

Is this change necessary? 

Mayor Humphrey, a former political 
science professor and WPA adminis- 
trator, thought so even before his elec- 
tion in 1945. Modernizing the city 
charter was one of the planks in his 
campaign platform. As proof of the 
need for changes in the government 
set-up, he points to the state of affairs 
in Minneapolis when he took office: - 

The city was badly in debt and many 
departments had to curtail services for 


How 
MIGHTY 
fhe Mayor’ 


By Marion Secunda 


lack of funds. No one knew where and 
how to provide housing for veterans, 
There were charges of racial and re 
ligious discrimination* in job-hiring. 
The city seemed unable to stop gam- 
bling and racketeering. Yet power was 
so divided among the various branches 
of the city government that you couldn't 
point your finger at any one official or 
department and say: “See here, you're 
responsible for this.” 

Under the charter Mayor Humphrey 
did not have the power to do much 
more than make speeches at banquets 
and welcome distinguished visitors. An 
able and dynamic leader, he thought 
he had solutions to some of Minne 
apolis’ tangled problems. He decided 
that there was a way to influence the 
City Council and members of various 
commissions to take action. His idea 
was to get his plans talked about — and 
supported — by the average citizen. 

Doctors, lawyers, ministers, business 
men, labor leaders, and other people 
in the community started getting letters 
from the “Office of the Mayor.” They 
were asked to serve on advisory com 
mittees that would investigate pressing 
civic problems and suggest possible s 
lutions. 

Smoke control, health, housing, hw 
man relations, law enforcement, tr 
safety, youth welfare, taxes, and finance 
— each of these fields was tackled by @ 
représentative citizens’ committee. Le 
cal newspapers carried reports of theif 
meetings and findings. 


* Means word is defined on page 16 
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groups they represented. By 
is time a committee developed a pro- 
yam for action, public opinion was sol- 
idly behind it. 

The committee on human relations, 
for example, proposed a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Law, which the City 
Council passed. A Minneapolis em- 
ployer who discriminates on racial or 
religious grounds in hiring is now sub- 
ject to $100 fine or 90 days in jail. 

In the same way suggestions from 
the law enforcement committee led to 
acomplete reorganization of the police 
department. As a result a thorough 
“ean up” job has now been done on 
the Minneapolis underworld. 

Through these and other successes 
the people of Minneapolis began to see 
that they could have good government 
- if they demanded it and worked for it. 






The Root of the Trouble 


“But this wasn’t getting at the root 
of the trouble,” explains blond, youth- 
ful Edward W. Weidner, who is an in- 
sructor in local government at the 
University of Minnesota. “The citizens 
committees appointed by Mayor Hum- 
phrey have proved a successful way to 
get things done. But they wouldn’t be 
necessary if people realized you can’t 
run a city of half a million people with 
machinery set up when the population 
was one seventeenth as large.” 

Minneapolis has an official Charter 
Commission, made up of 15 citizens 
appointed by the judges of the district 
court. Its job is to see that the city’s 
charter meets the city’s needs. Several 
attempts to overhaul local government 
machinery in the past had failed. En- 
couraged by the public support that 
other reform programs were getting 
during Mayor Humphrey’s administra- 
tion, the Charter Commission began 
drafting a new charter. 

Mayor Humphrey felt that the Char- 
ter Commission did not represent all 
goups in the community. He urged 
that a citizens’ committee for charter 
reform be set up to supply information 
and suggestions to the official commis- 
sion, 

“It started out with 19 of us,” recalls 
Rev. John Simmons, lanky young pas- 
tor of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church. “We 
sent a letter to 8,000 citizens in order 
to find out three things: (1) whether 
the voters thought charter reform was 
needed; (2) what type of city govern- 
ment they preferred; (3) whom to se- 
lect for a citizens’ committee that would 
be a cross-section of the Minneapolis 
community.” 

From the replies to the letter, the 
committee found an overwhelming 
Mumber of citizens in favor of charter 
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telorm. The majority wanted a mayor- 
Wuncil plan with a “strong mayor.” 
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Enlarged to 65 members, the commit- 
tee started working out the details of 
such a plan for Minneapolis. 

For one thing, the committee felt 
that people would be able to vote more 
intelligently if they did not have to 
elect 56 city officials. They proposed 
that the people elect only the mayor, 
the 26 city council members, and the 
Board of Education. Other officials 
would be appointed by the major, sub- 
ject to the City Council’s approval. 

“That’s undemocratic!” cried some 
alarmed citizens. “You are taking the 
government power away from the peo- 
ple. The mayor could become a dic- 
tator.” 

“No more than the President of the 
United States is a dictator because he 
appoints heads of departments,” replied 
supporters of charter reform. “Just as 
the President’s appointments must be 
confirmed by our representatives in 
Congress, the mayor's choices would 
have to be approved by the people’s 
elected representatives in the City 
Council. And the people would know 
whom to praise or blame for the way 
the city is run.” 

There were similar arguments over 
the proposal that the City Council be 
given sole power to levy taxes and de- 
cide how much money each city de- 
partment should spend. Under the pres- 
ent system six different boards and 
commissions can levy taxes. No one has 
the power to set up an over-all budget 
for the city government. 

Last March the Citizens’ Committee 
held public hearings on charter reform. 
Hundreds of citizens jammed the 
mayors reception room to have their 
say on how the local government should 
be run. Basing their decisions on these 
hearings and other investigations, the 
Citizens’ Committee turned over their 
proposals to the official Charter Com- 
mission last May. 

Armed with these suggestions and 
with the advice of local government 
experts, that commission is now pre- 
paring the final draft of a new charter. 
It has a tough course to steer if it is to 
prepare a charter that will do two 
things: (1) provide streamlined ma- 
chinery for local government in Minne- 
apolis; (2) win the approval of the re- 
quired four sevenths of the voters. 


Good Government: YOUR Problem 


The problem of good local govern- 
ment that is giving Minneapolis such 
concern is just as important in your 
town. Both good machinery and good 
officials to run it are necessary. 


Next week: New Orleans, La. — the 
Commision Plan. 

Dec. 15: Cambridge, Mass. — the 
City-Manager Plan. 
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Questions ere besed on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


NAME 
CLASS 


1. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A. Place the number preceding the 
most appropriate description in Column 
B in the space before the corresponding 
name in Column A. Each counts 4. 
Total 28. 











Column A Column B 
— Evatt 1. British empire-builder 
— Gandhi 2. Portuguese sailor 
Smuts 3%. South African premier . 
Diaz 4: Leader of African tribes 
tc 5. Dutch farmers 
= 6. Hindu leader in India 
—Rhodes 7, Australian statesman 
—Kruger 8. Boer leader 


My score. 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place the 
number which precedes the word or 
phrase which best completes the sen- 
tence. Each counts 3. Total 24. 


— a Non-whites outnumber whites 
in the Union of South Africa by 
a ratio of about 
12tl 
2. 34 tol 
8. 25 to 1 
4. 100 to 1 
__ b. Compared with whites, non- 
white laborers get 
1. less pay 
2. more pay 
8. the same pay 
4, no pay 
__. c. The Union of South Africa has 
a form of government similar to 
1. Great Britain 
2. Germany under Hitler 
8. the United States 
4, the U.S.S.R. 
__. d. Indians were brought to South 
Africa about 1860 from 
1. Western United States 
2. East Indies 
8. Brazil 
4. India 
__. e. South West Africa at the present 
time is administered by 
(turn page) 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


continued from preceding page 


1. Great Britain 
2. Trusteeship Council of U.N. 
3. Palestine 
4, Union of South Africa 
_.. f. The first white settlers of South 
Africa were 
1. Germans 
2. Italians 
8. Dutchmen 
4. Portuguese 
— g. African natives who fought both 
the Dutch and British in the 19th 
century were the 
. Moslems 
. Seminoles 
. Bantu 
. Reds 
h. About 70 per cent of the Union’s 
exports, by value, is made up of 


pON = 


. wheat 
. gold 
. slaves 


. rubber 


m®ODe 


My Score 


il. YOUR AMERICA: RESOURCES 


Complete each of the following ques- 
tions by writing the word or phrase 
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which answers it on the line to the left ! 
of the question. Each counts 6. Total ! 


48. 


1. According to the 
study, America’s Needs and Resources; 
in what year may we reach a level of 
production great enough to assure a 
decent living for almost everv American? 





“treasures” handed out by nature which 
may be as great as those in the U. S.? 


source which constantly 
if properly managed? 


2. What nation has I 


United Nations News 
PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 


NOTHER ORGAN -— the seventh —_ 


has been grafted to the body of the 
United Nations. It is the Interim Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly — in- 
formally dubbed the “Little Assembly.” 

Unlike the Big (or General) Assem- 
bly, the Little Assembly will be in ses- 
sion all year round. It will be com- 
posed of one delegate from each of 
the 57 member nations. No nation may 
veto majority action of the group. 

Its powers are: (a) to deal with dis- 
putes between nations that are not on 
the order of business of the Security 
Council; (b) to conduct investigations; 
and (c) to appoint commissions of in- 
quiry. Any action must have the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the members. 

The Little Assembly, however, will 
not have the power to enforce its deci- 
sions. That authority is kept by the 
Security Council. 

Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall was the author of the idea. Its pur- 
pose obviously is to get round the Soviet 
veto. 
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United Nations 
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The Little Assembly may prove in 
tuality to be a “Littler” Assembly sing 
the Soviet bloc has threatened to bg 
cott it. 


THE SURPRISE DEVELOPMEN} 
at the 1947 session of the General As 
sembly was the accord reached by thy 
United States and Russia on Palestin 

Both sides made concessions an 
agreed that: (a) the British end the 
mandate of the Holy Land on May| 
1948; and (b) the proposed Jewish ani 
Arab states become independent by Jub 
1, 1948. The compromise plan also pn 
vides that a United Nations commission 
on Palestine (consisting of three to fir 
nations) be established, but be respons. 
ble to the Security Council. : 

Bfitain, meanwhile, announced thi 
her military forces will leave Palestine 
by August 1, and that she could ne 
provide troops to enforce partition @ 
the Holy Land. Final decision on Pal 
estine’s future must come from the ful 
General Assembly. 








New U.N. “Line-Up” 


Members of three principal U. N. 
groups, beginning January 1, 1948. Cut 
out this “line-up” and paste it in your 
United Nations in Action (Part II, 
October 20 issue). 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Permanent members: China, 


| France, USSR, United Kingdom, U. S. 


3. What is one re- | 
renews itself | 


I 
4. What great event | 


of recent times caused the United States | 


to use up much of its resources? 


aa C:C«SS ~WWhhatt «two = min- 
eral fuels comprise two thirds of all 
crude minerals produced in the U. S.? 


ooo CCS, What mineral re- 
source, found in Utah, Colorado, and 
Wyoming, can supply five times as much 


oil as all our known petroleum re- | 


serves? 





is the “old faithful” which is used to 
provide power for industry today? 


8. What mineral’ 
is processed to make steel? 





My score____ Total score__ 


| 
7. What kind of coal I 


Serve until 1950: Argentina, Can- 
ada, Ukraine. 

Serve until 1949: Belgium, Colom- 
bia, Syria. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Serve until 1951: Australia, Brazil, 
Denmark, Poland, USSR, United 
Kingdom. 

Serve until 1950: Byelo-Russia, 
Lebanon, New Zealand, Turkey, 
United States, Venezuela. 

Serve until 1949: Canada, Chile, 
China, France, Netherlands, Peru. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Nations administering trust terri- 
tories: Australia, Belgium, France, 
United Kingdom, U. S., New Zealand. 


Other members: China, Costa 
Rica, Iraq, Mexico, Philippines, 
USSR. 


4 . 
Democracy Series 


The series, “All Out For Democracy, 
which is interrupted this week, will con 
tinue in the December 8 issue. The net 
article in the series is: “Learning De 
mocracy in School.” 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Circle the letter which precedes the 
word or phrase which best explains it. 
I. Minneapolis has a 75-year-old city 
charter. 
a. capitol 
b. administration building 
c. constitution 
2. The mayor of Minneapolis was trained 
in political science. 
a. chemistry 
b. natural science 
c. government and history 


‘O-Z {O-[ ‘suamsuy 


STARRED * WORDS 
discrimination (dis krim i n@ shin) -I 
is a noun that describes the practice 
treating some people differently from oth 
ers because of color or religion or some 
other characteristic. In the Union 
South Africa discrimination against the 
non-white native population is 
practiced. 
tension (tén shan) — A noun which de 

















scribes a condition in which people ag 
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best Koot 


Forward 


Charley got the beating of his . y) 


life, and it was a great victory until Father 


took Louise to task 


By Louise Baker 


@ OUT ON A LIMB, the title of Louise 
Baker’s book from which this story is 
taken, is typical of the tangy humor 
that pervades the book. Louise Baker 
found herself out on a limb when she 
lost her right leg while taking a for- 
bidden ride on a borrowed bicycle which 
collided with an automobile. As a “uni- 
ped” in a small-town neighborhood — 
a one-legged girl — Louise had to learn 
a great many lessons before she could 
be the normal, humorous, active woman 
she is today. Happily married, she writes, 
does her housework stumping about on 
a peg-leg, had an offer from the movies, 
travels, skiis, and — as you will see from 
the following story — plays tennis. 


“One of two terrible things will hap- 
pen,” she predicted. “She'll either 
kill herself, or worse yet, she'll get 
along fine and end up in vaudeville. 
We've had six clergymen, a smattering 
of lawyers and doctors and a raft of 


[Fiore a said it was an outrage. 


(a 


The chapter, “Best Foot Forward” was re- 
printed from the book, Out On A Limb 
by Louise Baker, by perimission of the au- 
thor and the publisher, Whittlesey House. 


school teachers and good honest tarmers 
in this family. We’ve never had a show 
girl!” 

“What about Great-great-great-cou- 
sin Thaddeus?” Bernice demanded, just 
to keep things interesting. 

“Hah! That was on your mother’s 
side.’ Grandmother nodded her head 
with satisfaction. “And even that rascal 
wasn't a show girl.” 

“But he was a perfectly marvelous 
outlaw and shot a man in cold blood,” 
I bragged. “That’s just as bad.” 

“Tt’s not just as bad,” Grandma stated 
with finality. 

“Now, listen to me, Mother.” On 
rare occasions Father was bold enough 
to stand up to Grandma. 

“We're off the subject. Louise is nine 
years old and she wants some roller 
skates for her birthday. Is there arty- 
thing so strange in that? Bernice had 
roller skates when she was nine.” 

“That's different. Bernice didn’t make 
an unnatural spectacle of herself using 
them. Everyone will stare, and first 
thing you know, Louise will become a 
disgusting little exhibitionist and skate 
off with a carnival or something and 


you'll never see her again. It’s a pity” 
she isn’t a little lady, content to learn 
to sew and do water colors and read» 
good literature. I never skated when I % 
was her age, and I had both my limbs.” ~ 
When Grandmother spoke of her © 
own legs, she called them limbs, as if © 
they were slightly more refined than ~ 
ordinary appendages. a 
In reality Grandmother wasn’t the ~ 
sharp-bladed battle-ax she pretended. ~ 
She was really fond of me and every © 
new hurdle I wanted to leap seemed 
twice as hazardous to her as the last 
one. 
But Father bought me the skates. I~ 
had already experimented with Barbara — 
Bradleys and knew I could manage. © 
With a skate on my one foot and a © 
crutch on each side, I propelled myself. 7 
My balance was exceptional—as is most ~ 
every uniped’s. This is a natural physi- 
cal compensation that develops quickly 
-as do strong shoulders and arms. | 
After a few good shoves, I could lift ~ 
up my crutches and coast along : 
on the one skate, pushing with my 
sticks only when I needed fresh mo= 
mentum. For a child - of needa 
posedly sentenced to a _ pl . 
pedestrianism, getting back on wheels 
was sheer ecstasy. 
Ot course, I fell frequently while 
developing skill on roller skates, Every 
child sprawls when learning to skate, 
I am not convinced that I spread my= 
self out on the sidewalk any more often: 






















~ than a normal child does. But this is 
the curious fact: my playmates, wise in 


imevitable to the process of learning— 
“but adults didn’t. No army of rescuers 

advanced double- quick to pick up any 

‘other youngster op the block when he 

|» @ame a cropper. But whenever I took 
© a header, for all the turmoil the minor 
Catastrophe created, it might have been 
@four-car smashup at a busy intersec- 
tion. All the women in our neighbor- 
hood must have squandered their days 
with their eyes glued to a crack in the 
window blind while I learned to roller 
skate. 

- Whenever I fell, out swarmed the 
women in droves, clucking and fretting 
like a bunch of bereft mother hens. It 
was kind of them, and in retrospect I 
appreciate their solicitude, but at the 
utime I resented and was greatly em- 
barrassed by their interference. It set me 
apart and emphasized my difference. 

“What must her mother think!” was 
& phrase with which I became very 
familiar. I know now what my mother 
thought. Inside our house, she too kept 
her eye on the crack in the blind, and 
she wrung her hands and took to biting 

her fingernails while she developed a 
lot of fortitude. For Mother differed 
from the other women in only one 
particular. She never ran out and 
picked me up. I believe that Father, 
@ normally devoted husband, threatened 

homicide if she did. 


ENTUALLY of course, nobody 
paid any attention to me. The women 
abandoned their watchful vigils at win- 
dows and went back to more pressing 
problems — their baking and dishwash- 
ing. I rolled up and down the street un- 
heeded and was no longer good box 
office 


However, the roller-skating incident 
left its mark‘on me, and consciously or 
“unconsciously, it influenced my future 
approach to physical activity. I was by 
mature energetic and athletic. I wanted 
to engage in all sorts of “inappropriate” 
games and sports, but I became overly 
Sensitive to failure—foolishly so. I had 
a stubborn pride that was wounded by 
any hint that my handicap was a 
*handicap.” It really wasn’t much of 
‘one, compared to the frustrating handi- 
Caps many less fortunate people carry. 
Still I was practically neurotic over 
"The Word. My feathers ruffled at the 
drop of it. A wise psychologist friend 
Of mine has since put a name on this 
| attitude of mind. She called it a tend- 
| ‘emcy to overcompensate. 

- "When I learned to swim, I insisted 
that Father drive me out to the country 
0 a friend’s ranch where, in guarded 





their childhood, accepted my spills as’ 


privacy, I went through my 

dling period in a muddy irrigation ditch. 
I forewent the greater comfort and the 
companionship of the public swimming 
pool until I not only swam as well as 
other eleven-year-olds (the age at 
which I took to the water), but better. 
Then, when I made a public appear- 
ance, no one even noticed my handi- 
cap—I falsely deduced. 

My swimming ability, in point of 
fact, probably was more conspicuous 
than utter ineptitude would have been. 
But blissfully, I had no such realiza- 
tion. In the water, my arms and 
shoulders, disciplined into extra 
strength by my crutches, compensated 
in the Australian crawl for my one- 
cylinder flutter kick. I felt completely 
anonymous—happy moron, me! Actu- 
ally, I wasn’t the least bit anonymous, 
although my family encouraged me in 
this wild surmise. My sister tells me 
that my red bathing cap, bobbing about 
in the water, was invariably pointed 
out to bystanders. “See the little girl 
in the red cap? Would you believe it, 
she only has one leg!” 

The same was true of tennis, which 
I learned in semi-secrecy. Father taught 
me in the early morning hours when 
the courts were unpopular. My father 
didn’t permit me to luxuriate in a lot 
of fancy complexes, but he was sym- 
pathetic with my reluctance to display 
physical clumsiness. Tennis presents 
more limitations for an amputee than 
swimming. The basic constraint is the 
necessity of holding one crutch with 
just the upper arm, leaving a hand free 
to manipulate a racket. I heard of a 
man with a left leg amputation who 
played tennis with only one crutch. I 
always used two since I am both right- 
handed and right-crutched and could 
not control both a racket and a com- 
pletely weight-bearing crutch with one 
arm. 

In spite of restrictions, I did fairly 
well at tennis as a child. I even com- 
peted, with average success, in a few 
junior tournaments. This brief period 
of minor distinction was not the result 
of exceptional skill, however. It was 
rather the happy aftermath-of the ad- 
vantage of earlier and better instruction 
than my contemporaries. Father was a 
very able tennis amateur. He was in- 
finitely patient in developing in me a 
good serve and a strong, deep-court 
drive to offset my inadequate technique 
at the net. In playing tennis, I dis- 
covered that it is essential to hug the 
serving line. It is easy to run forward, 
but not backward, on crutches. I am 
completely vulnerable at the net or 
even mid-court where a lob over my 
head spells defeat. I can’t readily re- 








treat to get it on the bounce, and @ 
alternative, a high aerial stroke, 
variably makes me drop a crutch. 

I enjoy tennis very much, but stack- 
ing up all the good points of my game 
against the poor ones, I come out a 
mediocre performer. “A good, average 
housewife tennis player,” someone 
dubbed me—and that is no enviable 
distinction. I usually compete with 
people who are better than I, so am 
rarely victorious—which is perhaps just 
as well. 

Friends who know me, and with 
whom I play frequently, don’t care 
whether I win or lose. We just play 
tennis. Some of them avoid cutting 
and lobs because it keeps our game 
more rallying, but they are in no way 
offensively patronizing to me. 

Pit a stranger against me, however— 
especially a male stranger—and he will 
methodically do one of two things, 
aecording to his basic character. He 
will make the gallant gesture and let 
me win—which is easily detected and 
humiliating. Or, he will kill himself 
before admitting defeat by a one-legged 
woman. 


| ONCE confronted across a net, by 
the conniving conspiracy of some school 
friends, a boy who was notoriously 
cocky on the tennis court. The essence 
of the cunning plot was that I must 
defeat this self-advertising fire-eater so 
ignominiously and completely that he 
would never again hold up his arrogant 
head. I had no confidence in my ability 
to do this and, frankly, neither did my 
conspiring boy friends. It was such a 
superb scheme, however, that they 
were all willing to cooperate on its suc- 
cess. They concluded that if I won, it 
would be. magnificent irony—a baby 
stealing candy from a man, for a 
change. 

Two boys were assigned to pound 
away at my backhand for a week, and 
spies reported my unsuspecting enemy's 
weaknesses and strengths. He was 
definitely not the ball of fire he adver- 
tised, but he was better than I, it was 
mourntully agreed. However, everyone 
hoped that I could at least give him 
enough competition to make him feel 
foolish. I was pledged to outplay my- 
self, even if I collapsed. 

I didn’t even know Charlie, the vic- 
tim, but it all seemed solemnly im- 
portant to me at the time. 

By the most contrived casualness, I 
was introduced to Charlie at the tennis 
courts, where he was loudly quoting 


what Bill Tilden said to him and what © 


smart repartee he handed Bill. The © 


game was arranged. We had decided 


(Continued on page 26) 
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i THIS PLANE IS 
ACTING MIGHTY 
SKITTISH, &.C. - 


SOMETHING'S GONE 
WRONG, QUICKIE, 1M 
IS BACK THERE 
GOING UP TO THE §(Z eq » SICK! WE'LL HAVE 
PILOT'S CABIN TO TO TAKE OvER! 
SEE | ; 


RC AND QUICKIE ARE SPECIAL PASSENGERS ON A 
BIG CARGO PLANE. AS THE POWERFUL SHIP WHEELS 
IN FOR ITS LANDING RUN, SUDDENLY. ... 


EASY, R.C }/ THANK GOODNESS OOD -BYE, WORLO.. WHEN Z TELL 
FLYING A IVE TAKEN SOME enue cnt Mae CUT THE 
CAR, NOT FLYING LESSONS OYAL CROWN | GNITION. CUT 'T 
COLA! FAST! HERE WE GO 
Ny .-BRACE YOURSELF? 
4, p 


RELAX, SON, 
DON’T BEAR DOWN ON 
THE STICK...LEVEL HER 
OFF...YOUR RIGHT WING'S 
HEAVY... THROTTLE DOWN 
A LITTLE MORE... LL eo 
TELL YOU WHEN TO 17 


F PULL THE NOSE UP, 
be @ 


R.C. CONTACTS THE FIELD. THE 
FLIGHT CONTROL OPERATOR RADIOS 
BACK LANDING INSTRUCTIONS. 


TAKE CARE OF QUICK . SOME 
THE PILOT -- HE'S ROYAL CROWN COLA! 
PRETTY BADLY I NEED A 


HAN IN, ‘ 
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THE HUGE PLANE HITS THE GROUNO AT TOO : eeu 
SHARP AN ANGLE... BOUNCES CRAZILY ANO Guts 
SKIDS OFF THE RUNWAY ! - 


WE WANT by pr a WE WANT TO THANK WESTERN STAR 
YOU FELLAS. THAT WAS A YOU FOR THE 
MIGHTY VALUABLE CARGO!) ROYAL CROWN COLA! . JOHNNY MACK BROWN SEE 


IT'S A aT, YOUNG ARTISTS...WIN 
BIG CASH PRIZES! 


FORGET IT'S 

THE BEST- F Royal Crown {Cole will award a whole 
string of cash prizes for outstanding 
TASTING COLA billboard posters featuring Royal Crown 
4 Cola. It’s fun! It’s easy! Enter now by 
writing for free rules, Address: Scho- 
lastic Art Awards, 220 E. 42nd Street, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


See Johnny Mack Brown | AL CR '@) 
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- look! In our book, there’s nothing 

gayer than giving or receiving 
gifts. In fact, we're for celebrating 
Christmas once a month and birth- 
days once a week. We thought 
Humpty Dumpty in Alice in Won- 
derland really had something when 
he went on record in favor of cele- 

brating “unbirthdays.” 

Limiting our gift-giving to a few 
special occasions is what causes most 
of our complexes about buying pres- 
ents. We begin to bite our finger- 
nails, wondering whether a gift is in 
order — and what sort of gift is ap- 
propriate to the occasion. However, 
since the Era of the Unbirthday has 
not yet arrived, we'll have to face 
these bothersome questions. But 

* Tet’s do it in a festive spirit. 


*- a gift! So off with that grim 


Q. When one is a guest for a week 
énd or several days, is it necessary to 
send one’s hostess a gift? If so, what 
sort of gift is appropriate? 


A. When you spend a week end with 
Bud Carter’s family, it is not necessary 
to send Mrs. Carter a gift, although it 
is always a nice gesture. If you would 
like to give your hostess an inexpen- 
sive gift, you may either present it to 
her on your arrival, or you may mail 
it to her when you go home. 

It’s a good idea to select a gift that 
will be enjoyed by the whole family. 
Candy, nuts, and flowers are the old 
stand-bys and always appropriate. But 
We recommend shopping around for 

* some more unusual item to express 
"your appreciation. How about an in- 


Gil 





teresting cheese — one of those round 
Italian cheeses that you hang on a 
string in your kitchen to age — or a 
plump Dutch cheese sealed in red wax? 
If you visit one of those stores that car- 
ry imported foods, you should be able 
to find some delicacy that looks “spe- 
cial” and will show the Carters that 
you think they’re “special.” 

If you live in the country where there 
are no shops which stock exotic foods, 
you can’t do better than to arrive at the 
Carters’ with a basket of homegrown 
apples or grapes in tow. If you'd like 
your gift to be of a more permanent na- 
ture, a book, an album of records, or a 
vase might do the trick. 


Q. Is it all right for girls to give birth- 
day or Christmas presents to boys? 


A. It’s all right, but rarely necessary. 
And unless the boy is your “steady 
Teddy,” it’s safer to stick to a gay 
greeting card. The card shows that you 
remembered — which is what counts. 
And it doesn’t embarrass the boy if he 
hasn’t been taking you as seriously as 
you've obviously been taking him. 

If you feel you know a boy well 
enough to buy him a present, be guided 
by this rule. Girls should never be the 
first givers, nor should they give expen- 
sive gifts. If Stan gave you a birthday 
present, then you have a “green light” 
on celebrating his birthday or on giv- 
ing him a Christmas gift. But be care- 
ful that your gift isn’t more expensive 
than his gift to you. 

The ideal solution to the problem is 
to make the gift yourself. If you have 
a knack with a needle, why not knit 
Stan a pair of mittens or argyle socks? 
Nothing is more flattering to the mas- 
culine pride than the knowledge that 
she made them herself. Stan will be 
convinced that you were thinking about 
him with every stitch you put in. 
(Which may not be so far from wrong 
—and what a nice subtle way to let him 
know it.) If you haven’t mastered the 
mathematics required for argyles, a box 
of fudge or cookies made by yours 
truly will have the same effect. 


Q. What in the world can you buy 
girls for Christmas — besides perfume, 


* BOY dates GIRl 


cologne, compacts, etc.P These “glam- 
our gifts” are what the advertisements 
tell you to buy. My chums advise ditto. 
But, frankly, I always feel like a fool 
at a cosmetic counter. I never know 
what I -want, and a salesgirl can sell me 
anything. Furthermore, the girls I know 
rarely use perfume .. . and if they did, 
I'm sure they'd rather pick it out them. 
selves 


A. Spoken like a wise and wary fel 


low! You should select a gift to fit the 
girl you have in mind and not rush out 
willy-nilly to squander five bucks on a 
bottle of Heady-Heady cologne because 
an ad says all ladies adore it. 

Maybe the psychology behind the 
“glamour gift” is that it flatters the 
most feminine and frivolous side of a 
girl’s nature. Maybe the idea is that 
the Heady-Heady will suggest to Jo 
Anne that you think of her as a sultry 
or sophisticated lady. 

However, nothing may be further 
from your mind than to give Jo Anne 
the idea that you think she’s a sultry 
kid. And you may want to make your 
gift meaningful and useful, instead of 
frivolous. You also may shy away from 
the “strictly feminine” gift just be 
cause it’s such an obvious choice. You 
know from the experience of your sis- 
ters that a girl is likely to be deluged 
with compacts and perfume at Christ- 
mas. All your reasons make sense. 

A clever person always tries to make 
a gift express himself, as well as fit the 
person for whom he buys it. Naturally, 
you won't buy Jo Anne the latest book 
on the theory of aerodynamics — just 
because you're a bug on the subject. 
But you might buy her a kit of ski 
waxes if skiing is an enthusiasm you 
share. Or if you have a mutual sent 
ment for Elliott Lawrence’s band, am 
album of Lawrence platters would rep- 
resent you well. Or if Jo Anne’s a John 
Buchan fan, you might track down one 
of his out-of-print books in the second 
hand stores — to show you're the guy 
who'll tackle the impossible for her. 

Make a list of Jo Anne’s hobbies, her 
tastes in reading, and of your mu 


interests. You'll hit on an idea that 


should please you as well as her. 
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Facts on the Air Age 





by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


First Choice of Air Travelers ... 





at’s the twin engine Martin 2-0-2 


shown above at the Washington National Airport. Serving Northwest Air- 
lines, this great new postwar transport has proved its dependability . . . set 


new standards for airline speed and comfort. 


Soon this modern Martin 


airliner will be in service on leading airlines everywhere. Watch for it. 


=) 


$3 Billion . . . Too Much? .. & 
$3 billion . . . That's one estimate of 
the cost of a complete air program 
covering all phases of aviation 
development to guarantee our na- 
tional security. Think it’s too much? 
Consider these facts. During 1946 
$3.7 billion was spent for tobacco 
alone, $8.7 billion for liquor and 
$1.3 billion for jewelry. 














New Plastic . . . Soon, longer wear- 
ing, more attractive products in 
plastic will be made from Marvinol, 
the new, versatile plastic raw ma- 
terial developed in Martin research 
laboratories. This new, all-purpose 

lyviny] chloride-type resin is now 

ing made for the commercial mar- 
ket and is manufactured at Martin's 
few $3,000,000 Marvinol plant at 





Painesville, Ohio. 


¥ 








Sea-Going Bomber . . . Largest 
and heaviest aircraft used in carrier 
operations is Navy's new AM-1 
Mauler. This rugged dive-bomber 
features the new Martin-developed 
intermeshing, finger-type dive brakes 


lat wel tal. 


which open in five seconds . . . slow 
the plane to less than 350 m.p.h. in 
vertical dive . . . make lower pull- 
outs possible for greater bombing 
accuracy. Mauler carries 2,000-pound 
bombload. Mounts four 20- milli- 
meter cannon. 


LLG 
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Alr-Equipped Schools... Approx- 
imately 3,000 U. S. schools have ac- 
quired, practically free, from govern- 
ment surplus disposal units, millions 
of dollars worth of aircraft and equip- 
ment to be used for practical -in- 
struction in aviation courses. Only 
























































equipment which could not be sok 
on the commercial market was of 
fered and all equipment is restricted 
to non-flying use. . 


pe cr ec 
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G-Men Take Wing ... Another 
step in air safety. This time in the 
form of a law which protects aif 
travelers and air shippers from lar- 
ceny and fraud. The aes an amend- 
ment to the Motor Vehicles Theft 
Act, gives the FBI jurisdiction over 
criminal acts pertaining to or if 
volving the use of aircraft. 

One Big Reason... for the Mar- ~ | 
tin 2-0-2's exceptional performance is 
its new air foil ... wing design. The 
small, aerodynamically efficient Mar- 
tin wing increases the 2-0-2's de- 
agi and efficiency... accounts 
or its high cruising speed of 


m.p.h. and low landing speed of 4% 
81.5 m.p.h. Other exclusive features ~ 
of the 2-0-2 include automatic 
peller-feathering system and flexible 
Mareng fuel cells. 





GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept. 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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© « e am that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
te opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.— The Editors. 





Say What 
Pen Please! 





































Dear Editor: 

I have been thinking seriously about 
Roslyn Shapiro’s letter (“Say What You 
Please” — Sept. 22) and about the an- 

’ $wers submitted (“Say What You 
Please” — Oct. 27). 

I am a Southerner. Therefore it burns 
me up to hear people criticize the South 
for not permitting Negroes to walk on 
the same side of the street as whites. 
Such critics have been grossly misin- 
formed. 

Very recently Tuskegee Institute and 
Morehouse College held their annual 
football game at the Memorial Stadium 
in Columbus, Ga. These Negro teams 
and their cheering sections had a parade 
up and down both sides of Broad Street 
with a white police escort — the same 
type of escort that Jordan High School 
(my school for white students) would 
get. The Negro students used the same 
showers and dressing rooms that the 

white teams use. Moreover, the Negro 
players received large sports write-ups 
in the newspaper on the same page with 
the white sports stories. As a matter of 


fact, the Negro game had longer stories 
and larger headlines. 

Is this making the Negro walk on the 
other side of the street? Facts concern- 
ing segregation of races in the South 
have been twisted by propagandists ever 
since the fictitious Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

When the Revolution was over, we 
agreed to become one big nation. Sec- 
tions, however, have the right to prac- 
tices acceptable to their own sections. 
Instead of being Southerners and North- 
erners, let’s all be Americans and forget 
things so far in the past. 


Fay Corley 
Jordan Vocational H.S. 
Columbus, Georgia 


2 & e 


Dear Editor: 

Although Joan Bird (“Say What You 
Please” — Oct. 20) has lived in the 
South, she has never fully analyzed con- 
ditions in the South. I should like to ask 
her if she has ever put herself in the 
place of a Negro. I am a Negro and can 
tell her what it is to walk three and four 
miles to school, while the state provides 
transportation for white students. The 
whites have well-constructed consoli- 
dated schools, but most of my people 
attend local, inadequately equipped 
schools. 

If Miss Bird had to resort to the back 
of the bus every time she boarded one, 
I’m sure she would do as I do—ride 
on a bus only when it was absolutely 
necessary. 

Although we attend the same theaters 
as white citizens, we sit in the balcony 
in what might turn out to be a death 
trap in the event of fire. 

If I were to enlarge on the issue, 1 
could write a volume on “Unequal 
Rights in the South.” But I only want to 


must face. 
William S. Ray 
Denmark, S. C. 
w & & 
Dear Editor: 


I became very indignant when.I read 
Ray Anderson’s letter (“Say What You 
Please” — Oct. 27). He stated that Ne- 
groes only have to pay a poll tax of $1.50 
in order to vote in most parts of the 
South. Doesn’t he realize that this is a 
large sum to an underpaid person? If 
he had to choose between voting and 
buying bread for his family, I wonder 
which he would do. He also suggested 
that the Negro wasn’t too interested in 
voting. I believe the Negro is as con- 
cerned about the welfare of his country 
as anyone else, perhaps more so, Think 
of the number of white people who 
never bother to vote! 

Recently a group of history classes 


in our school were host to twenty-five ’ 


Negro students from a colored school in 
our city. If any of us ever had any 
doubts as to the intelligence of the 
colored race, those doubts certainly 
vanished. We were the ones who felt 
inferior after hearing the Negro students 
express themselves. Their vocabulary 
and public speaking ability, as well as 
their deep thinking, really made us zit 
up and take notice. 

We young people, the future leaders 
of the world, can and should work to 
further understanding between the dif 
ferent religious and racial groups. More 
groups should play host to minority 
groups and get to know them. A great 
deal of discrimination can be eliminated. 

Jean Torson 
Carl Schurz H.S., Chicago, Ill. 
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63 CASH PRIZES « 27 GIFTS 






Classroom work in drawing ink 









~« HIGGINS 


SPONSORED FOR 19 CONSECUTIVE YEARS BY THE 
MAKERS OF HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS. 


CHANCES FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


High School students may be entered in competition in 
any of these fields: FREE HAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS « 
FREE HAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS * CARTOONING * MECHANICAL 
DRAWING + A nearby department store sponsor (perhaps in your city) exhibits TE INTERNATIONAL 
entries and awards additional prizes. Ask your art teacher or write to Scholastic, _,/AN#A#? 

220 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
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"2ND PRIZE-FREEHAND DRAWING BY JOANNE ASHLEY,” e 
FAYETTEVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y. ye ae 
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hint at the many unpleasant and humil. 
iating problems Negroes in the South — 
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HHH Best + tt Good. + Save Your Money 


SWING 


##+#“Theme Songs” (Columbia). 
Suntise Serenade, Frankie Carle; Star 
Burst, Gene Krupa; Snowfall, Claude 
Thornhill; Leap Frog, Les Brown; My 
Shawl, Xavier Cugat; Day Dreams 
Come True at Night, Dick Jurgens; 
Heart to Heart, Elliot Lawrence; and 
The Very Thought of You, Ray Noble. 
An album of varied and _ top-notch 
playing. A must-buy for swing and 
dance fans. 

#+#The Glider and When You're 
Around (Musicraft). Artie Shaw and 
orch. Glider, a re-issue is a nice piece 
of modern big-band swing, featuring a 
better-than-average Shaw solo.When, a 
slow ballad, doesn’t get too much sup- 
port from a Lillian Lane vocal. 

+You'll Never Walk Alone and 
When Day Is Done (Signature). Ray 
Bloch. Ray’s usual tuneful and efficient 
blending of strings with the reed, brass, 


and rhythm: sections. 

VOCAL 

#“Eight Shades of Blue — Woody 
Herman album” (Columbia). Shove 


over Harry James! Another good jazz 
lamb-has left the flock. Woody does a 
stiff, affected @rooning job on eight tunes 
with the word “blue” in them: Am I 
Blue, In the Blue of the Evening, Blues 
in the Night, Blue Prelude, Under a 
Blanket of Blue, I Got a Right to Sing 
the Blues, Between the Devil and the 
Deep Blue Sea, and My Blue Heaven. 
They all emerge black and blue. 

titBloop Bleep and I Left Myself 
Wide Open (Victor). Deep River Boys. 
A good treatment of the Bloop by one 
of the finest vocal groups around. 


HHEHHHHHHHHHHHHHHE 


A “Sharps & Flats” 
Special . . . Jazz Vocal 





#+#+0Oh, Lady 
Be Good and Fly- 
ing Home (Decca). 
Ella Fitzgerald. 
Terrific! Ella scats 
these jazz classics 
in a wonderfully 
ingenious manner, 
using her voice as a trumpet, bass, sax, 
tte. She doesn’t imitate these instru- 
ments. She just suggests them in her 
riffing. These sides in the modern jazz 
idiom have a fine fluid phrasing and 


- drive. 
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Will the gang ever be jealous when they 
see you with this camera! 


As modern as a *48 car, the Ansco Panda 
Camera has a rich black body, a white 
film knob, a bright red shutter button. 

It’s so light, you can carry it in the palm 
of your hand or around your neck with the 
special, braided neck cord. It weighs less 
than seven ounces when loaded with film. 
Easy to operate, too. 





See that square there ? That’s the Panda’s 
special reflex-type viewer. Shows you your 
subject bright and clear, even in poor light. 
Just locate your subject in it. Then trip the 
self-setting shutter. No fussing with gad- 
gets. Don’t even have to bother focusing. 





Carrying Case, $1.05 
(when purchased with camere) 


<f _ FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Get a new PANDA * 




















Takes 12 pictures this size—clearer, be- 
cause the factory-focused Panda lens shoots 
sharper pictures from 6 feet to infinity. At 
dealers’, now. 


ASK FOR 


Ansco 


FILM «© CAMERAS 






You'll ges even better pictures with your Panda, if you 
use~**wide-latitude” Ansco Film. Ansco, Binghamton, 
New York. A Division of General Aniline and Film - 
Corporaties. F 





















RE you a “monkey” with a wrench? 
Or do you have a “voice with a 

smile”? If so, you may have a career 
waiting for you on the “ground floor” 
Of aviation—as an engineer, as a 
mechanic, or as a salesman of air miles. 

Predictions are that the next five 
years will create 49,000 new jobs in 
aircraft maintenance. The big airlines 
alone are expected to need an addi- 
tional 26,000 skilled mechanics for 
Servicing and repairing airplanes and 
other equipment. 

Every airliner in operation is cared 
for as though it were under a doctor’s 
eye. But a plane doctor wears coveralls 
and carries a wrench instead of a 
stethoscope. He treats the trouble be- 
fore, rather than after it appears. 

If an airliner has been in operation 
ten hours, it is towed by a baby tractor 
into a hangar for a routine aircraft in- 
spection. Two crews of airline mechan- 
ies descend on the ship, and in a matter 
of minutes are all over the plane. They 
strip the cowling from the engines for 
an engine check, examine the landing 
gear, and check the tires. They enter 
the cockpit where they test the controls 
and instruments. An even more de- 


tailed overhauling is given to each | 


plane after 200 hours of flight. 


Mechanics 


Airline maintenance is a never-end- 
ing task. It requires the skills and abili- 
ties of thousands of trained workers— 
Specialists in engines, propellers, hy- 
draulics, electricity, radio, instruments, 
and sheet metal work. 

The CAA (Civil Aeronautics Asso- 
ciation) licenses two types of mechan- 
ics: airplane mechanics and engine 
mechanics. Mechanics with an “A” 
(aircraft) license usually work on the 
‘body of the plane—airframe and sheet 
metal overhaul jobs. Holders of an “E” 
(engine) license work on airplane en- 
gines. For those who wish both licenses, 
a full two-year course at a mechanics’ 
school is required. 

Airline mechanics in any of the 
Maintenance branches may expect to 
earn between $169 and $260 a month 
when they work a 40-hour week. Top 
salaries go to lead and master mechan- 
ies who qualify as airline maintenance 
inspectors. They earn from $250 to 
$325 a month. 

Above the inspectors are the airline 
' crew chiefs and the foremen in general 





















































maintenance, sheet metal, ‘radio, in- 
strument, engine overhaul, and propel- 
ler departments. These foremen earn 
$375 and more a month. 


Engineers 


Airlines employ a variety of en-* 


gineers who all have excellent technical 
educations. Many. hold engineering 
degrees from colleges and have taken 
technological courses at aviation 
schools. 

Maintenance engineers design new 
equipment to help keep airlines in 
good running order. Aeronautical en- 
gineers design new flight equipment. 
Airport engineers design, construct, 
and maintain airport and airway facili- 
ties. Electrical engineers work on in- 
stalling and servicing ignition and elec- 
trical systems. Weight-and-balance 
engineers plan the distribution of bag- 
gage and express to maintain the bal- 


ance of aircraft. Radio engineers 
purchase, install, and repair radio 
equipment. Engineering pilots (test 


pilots) give flight tests to all new air- 
craft. 

Salaries for airline engineers range 
from $250 to $585 a month. It is a 
field with a brilliant future. Engineers 
will be needed who are experts in jet 
and rocket propulsion, gas turbines, 
radar, and in the heating and ventila- 
tion of stratosphere aircraft. 


Salesmen 


If you’ve ever flown on an airliner, 
you may have dealt with a reservation 
agent. She was the “voice with a smile” 
who answered your telephone request 
for a seat on the 8:12 to Tulsa. She 
has at her fingertips the schedules of 
all her company's planes. She is ready 
at the click of a telephone receiver to 





give prompt information on schedules, 


fares, weather conditions, and _ trans 
portation to and from airports. She is 
careful not to assign too many passen- 
gers to a plane or to send out a ship 
with a vacant seat that could have been 
filled. Reservation agents work a 
eight-hour shift and earn from $155 
to $220 a month. 

Ticket agents who work in airline 
terminals or downtown offices work the 
same hours, earn the same pay, and 
must meet the same requirements 
Both ticket agents and feservationists 
are usually women. Beginners are be 
tween 21 and 30 years old and have 
had at least two years of college. Bus- 
ness experience in working with people 
is good background. 

Traffic representatives are the “out- 
side salesmen” of the airlines. They 
call on business organizations to get 
customers for the airlines. They are 
usually experienced reservation clerks 
or ticket agents and earn from $285 to 
$450 monthly. Air cargo represente- 
tives, who earn the same pay, sell busi- 
ness organizations on the advantages ot 
shipping goods by air. Both traffic and 
air cargo representatives should have 
warm personalities and the ability t 
make friends easily. 


Publicity Men 


Skilled public relations or publicity 
men are employed to educate the public 
into being “air-minded.” They write 
feature stories for magazines, news 
papers, and the radio, emphasizing the 
advantages of air travel over othet 
methods. Salaries range from $210 t 
$555 monthly. Top executives may eam 
as much as $1,666 a month. 





(This is the second of two artic@ 





on careers in aviation.) F 
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OMEWHERE, thousands of miles from you, 

a friend you don’t even know is waiting 
for your letter. Waiting to hear about you and your 
America. Waiting to tell you about himself and his 
country. 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE to start a fascinating 
correspondence with a boy or a girl in a distant 
country. And to win cash prizes while doing it! Enter a copy 
of your overseas letter in the International Letter Writing 
Division of Scholastic Writing Awards. It’s fun. You'll make 


new friends and you may win prizes. 


International Letter Writing is just one of the 21 divisions 
of Scholastic Writing Awards. There’s a classification for 
every high school writer. Look over the complete list below 


and decide which ones you will enter. 


Short Story Humor News story 
Essay Original radio drama Feature story 
Poetry Non-drama scripts Interview 
Review *Radio drama adaptation Sports Writing 
*General Article Autobiographical sketch Column : 
Literary Article *Community Service Report Editorial 
Historical Article *internationai Letter Writing Current Events Report 


*These are NEW classifications this year 


TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE CREATIVE WRITING BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS, THE FOLLOWING ORGANI- 
ZATIONS SPONSOR SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS CLASSIFICATIONS AND OFFER VALUABLE PRIZES: 


Pan American World Airways Audio Devices, Inc. 
Quill and Scroll Survey Graphic Magazine 
Royal Typewriter Company L. E. Waterman Company 


National Conference of Christians and Jews 





Ask your teacher for details or write to: 





SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS, 220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Best Foot Forward 


(Continued) 









to contract for only one set, as my well- 
wishers in their wildest dreams, didn’t 
hope Id last longer than that. 
In analyzing mine and my oppo- 
nent’s weaknesses, one great big one 
- was overlooked. The outcome of that 
game was not traceable to technique 
and tenacity and my newly polished 
backhand, although all these helped, 
mo doubt. The game was won on 
temper—both mine and Charlie’s. To 
Start with, the Cock’s first sentence 
















contained fighting words, as far I was 


concerned. He said, with a patronizing 
air, “Sure, I'll take her on if you guys 
don’t want to bother. I don’t mind a 
bit.” 

I let this go by unchallenged. I 
merely seethed. Then he suggested that 
he should be handicapped if he played 
me. “I'll give you fifteen,” he offered 
pompously. This was red flag to my 
bull! 

“Pooh! I'll give you thirty,” I coun- 
teroffered. This was red flag to his bull! 

We marched out on the court as mad 
as if wed just blacked each other's 
eyes. Temper warms up my reflexes, 









































timers use! 


ball that’s OF FICIAL. 


Spalding! 








~ @ Drop a hint to Dad .. . put a word in Mother's 
ear... that one BIG thing you want this Christmas , 
is a sports gift—a genuine Spalding like all the big / 


Fr’instance, a big tournament tennis racket, or a ' 
real Big League base ball, or a basket ball or foot | 


You'll be envied... you'll be a champ... with a 














but it completely melted Charlie's, ' 
belonged to the racket-throwing p 
suasion. bs 

I must have been dropped on my 
head as a baby. I can’t imagine any 
other explanation for squandering e. 
ertion as extravagantly as I did on that 
occasion. I wouldn’t work that hard 
today if I were promised the Davis Cup 
for keeps. Somehow, I got the pwy. 
chotic notion embedded in my half-a. 
mind that nothing mattered so much 
as beating Charlie. 

As soon as Charlie and I spun for 
serve, all the tennis games in progress 
on the other courts stopped immedi 
ately, and the players became ow 
spectators. They all belonged in my 
camp and they helped me by~none 
too-sporting maneuvers. They worked 
poor Charlie into impotent fury by cat- 
calls and other impertinences. 

When he missed a shot or netted a 
serve, they’d all yell, “What’s s’matter, 
got a Charlie—Horse?” This was re 


garded in our high school intellectual, 


circles as overpoweringly witty. Every- 
one hooted and howled. 

“Maybe you need some crutches, 
Charlie!” 

“Fault!” they'd yell before Charlie's 
serves even bounced. To ensure a 
modicum of fair play, I had to call all 
the shots myself. 

In spite of the tremendous nuisance 
value of my audience and the demoral- 
izing effect on Charlie of his own 
temper, I had a desperate time beating 
him. We ran the set, most of the games 
long deuce-score ordeals, to twelve-ten 
before I won. 

When it was over, my breath was 
coming in rattling gasps and I looked 
like a dripping hot beet just out of a 
stew pot and dragged home by an 
insensitive cat. Charlie walked off the 
court and broke up his racket by bash 
ing it against a steel post. He wasn’t a 
very lofty character. 

I rode a brief wave of delirious 
ecstasy while a crowd of what I re 
garded as exceedingly smooth boys 
banged me on my aching back and 
shouted my praises. Then I staggered 
home to soak my weary heroic bones 
in a hot tub. 

Father peered at me over his papet 
as I came in and collapsed on the 
davenport. 

“Good grief!” he gasped. Father was 
not given to exaggeration so I must 
have resembled a sister of Grim Death. 
“What have you been doing?” 

“I beat Charlie,” I puffed proudly. 
“Been practicing for over a week to 
do it.” 

“Well—you look as if you'd been 
beaten—by a bunch of strong- 


thugs. Why was it so important to beat 


Charlie?” a 


a 
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4 “Because he’s so darned cocky— 
"that's why. 





Jerry and Frazier and 
Donald Manker and some other kids 
thought it up and planned the whole 


“Why didn’t Frazier beat him?” 
Father asked with deliberate denseness. 
“Fraziers the best player in high 
school.” 

“Father!” I groaned. “That wouldn’t 
have meant anything. It had to be me.” 

“Oh—because you're a girl. I see.” 
Father again used his annoying simple- 
minded ruse. “Why didn’t Helen Fitz- 
gerald take on this Charlie? She’s twice 
the tennis player you are. She could 
have beaten him without getting 
apoplexy.” 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, Father, are 
you dumb or something? Can't you see 
how much worse this dope would -feel 
having me beat him?” 

“I get it.” Father 
“Well, all I can say 
appointed in you.” 

“Disappointed in me! Every single 
person in this whole town thinks I’m 
wonderful, that’s all!” 

“Well, I don’t!” Father snapped. “I 
thought you'd long since decided it 
wasn't sporting to take advantage of 
people because of your crutches.” 

“Father—for heaven’s sake, what’s 
the matter with you? I didn’t take ad- 
vantage of him. I beat him fair and 
square. He played just as hard as he 
could. The score was twelve-ten—that 
shows you. The kids called a lot of the 
shots wrong but I corrected every time 
in Charlie’s favor. And he offered me a 
fifteen handicap but I threw it right 
back in his face.” 

“You certainly 
didn’t you?” 

I stared, incredulous, at Father. 

“You know —” Father paused to frown 
at me. “You present a very complex 
moral problem and I don’t have any 
good precedents to follow in rearing 
you properly. But of this I am con- 
vinced: you took greater advantage of 
that boy today than if you'd frankly 
cheated him. You had a physical and 
personality advantage over him that 
must have made his defeat insufferable. 
If he’d beaten you twelve-ten, you’d 
have walked off the court the victor, 
just the same.” 

“That’s absolutely silly!” I protested, 
although this was true and I knew it. 
We'd counted on just that in our 
ingenious plot. 

“It's complicated, I.grant you, but 
not silly. This isn’t complicated, how- 
ever. I'm glad you can swim and play 
tennis and ride a horse, but the only 
teason I’m glad is because these things 
are fun. That’s why you and everyone 


sighed deeply. 
is that I’m dis- 


salted his 


wounds, 


the is supposed to do them. When you 


a game just to demonstrate what 








hot stuff you are on your crutches, it’s 
time you quit and took up china paint- 
ing, as your grandmother would have 
you do. Remember Grandma and your 
first roller skates? She was afraid you'd 
join a carnival if you learned to skate. 
Well—for my money, you were too 
close to the carnival for comfort today.” 

“Honestly, Father, you surprise me!” 
I protested even as my mind touched 
the peculiarly devious truth toward 
which he was leading me. “I suppose 
you just never want me to win any- 
thing,” I continued perversely. 

“Of course, I want you to win—but 
only the game.sNow, beat it! Take a 
bath and go to bed. Get out of my 
sight. I can’t stand you.” 

I started to cry as I left the room. 

“By the way, you must have played 


inspired tennis today,” 


after me. 


“I was hot, all right. I played much. 


better than I am able to play.” 

“Hum .. .” Father sighed with whi 
seemed almost wistfulness. “ I wouldn't 
have minded seeing that gamnie.” 

“You'd have put a stop to it though, 
I suppose—you and your ideas!” 

“That's right,” agreed Father, “I 
would have.” 

He was furious enough with me to 
cheerfully shake out my molars, But at 
the same time, reluctantly, and in spite 
of himself, he was proud. The ethics of 
being crippled were, I decided, ex- 
ceedingly complicated and _ obscure. 
But clear enough, nevertheless, so that 
I never bragged to anyone about beat- 
ing Charlie. 





How to fix a tiff in a jiff! 





1. So what if you did Git her birthday? 
That’s no reason for her to go off in a 1947 
Model Huff. See if you care! Anyway, just 
in case you happen to meet the miffed 
little Miss, look your best in a neat Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 





3. Now for the big offensive. Come armed 
with (a) a box of candy, (b) a bouquet of 
flowers, (c) your Arrow outfit. If the candy 
doesn’t get her, the flowers should. If they 
don’t, your face-flattering Arrow Collar 
will turn the trick. 





2. Brrr! That bendoseeellll was cold 
enough to stop a furnace. But don’t give 
up hope. She may have looked daggers at 
you, but she still couldn’t help noticing the 
trim good looks of your Arrow Shirt. (San- 
forized-labeled; shrinkage less than 1%.) 





4. Peace, it’s wonderful! Now that you've 
kissed and made up, you'll never argue 
again. Well, hardly ever. MORAL: Don’t 
quarrel. Remember that everyone agrees 
about Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc, 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shirts 


Father called 







































































































(Dodgers) . 

They think Larry Jansen (Giants) 
should have been picked. They point 
out that Larry won 21 and lost 5 for a 
fourth-place club, while Branca won 21 
and lost 13 for a pennant winner. They 
also add that Larry had the best won- 
lost average and the second best com- 
plete-game record in the National 
League. 

The boys probably are right. But I'll 

. stick by Branca a little longer, at least 
until the earned-run averages are re- 


Mail Call 


ETTERS, ‘letters, letters — they’re 

coming in .by the millions! Well, by 

the thousands. What's that? No, I said 

- by the hundreds. O.K., o.k., so I got 
six letters last week. 

a Billy Daily, of Florence, Colorado, 

' and Barry Asch, of Brooklyn, U. S. A., 

liked my all-star baseball team (Oct. 

20). But they disagree with one of my 


SPORTS ff 
pitching choices—Ralph Branca leased. If they 1 a | 
) ie 





It's Easy, It’s Fun, It's Worthwhile 
118 PRIZES FOR WINNERS 
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Win Some 

















Spending Money! PLANTERS PEANUTS To Dol 
LIMERICK CONTEST _ 
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FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a young athlete named Carr, 
Whose condition was way below par, 
“Try Planters,” the coach said, 

For once Carr used his head 
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PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 










i a] 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 


ie prize — $25.00 Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
= * $1580 entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 

Qad prize 00 Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
size $10: and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 1400, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. to arrive by midnight January 30, 1948. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

§. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by the 
judges. 

The judges decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of March 15, 1948. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied: for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 
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less runs per game than B 
concede defeat. 


Mac Fiske, of Darien (Conn.) Junig 
High, says I was wrong when I claimej 
that Ken Strong, of the pro Giants, had 
not missed an extra point in two yeay 
(Oct. 6). “In the Giants’ game againg 
the College All-Stars on September $,i 
which the Giants were beaten, Ka 
missed three.” ° 

Mac, you fumbled that one. First, th 
Giants won that game, 21-0. Second 
Strong kicked all three extra point 
Strong did miss three tries for fie 
goals. But they’re hardly the same 
extra points. 


June McIntyre, of Pinckneyville (Il) 
High, wants to know more about thi 
256-0 trimming that Haven handel 
Sylvia (both Kansas high schools) is 
1929 (Oct. 27). “What kind of gam 
was it?” asks June, busting out all om 
with curiosity. 

Lady, it wasn’t tiddly-winks or wate 
polo — it was football! 













































Leon Wiggins, of Detroit, spots 
small boner in my Oct. 18 column. “You 
stated that Frank Leahy had a coaching 
record of 19 victories out of 20 game 
at Boston College. But in the statistics 
you gave B.C.’s record as 9-1 in 19% 
and 11-0 in 1940. That adds up to 
games.” 

The man is a mathematical genius 


Diane Brooks, of the Ashford Tow 
School, Stafford Springs, Conn., submit 
a poem about three yards long on thal 
noble character, Ted Williams. The last 
stanza goes like this: 


Those who like him you cannot blame. 
For he’s a man who always sticks to his 
game, 
A.man with a defiant gleam in his eyes, 
And listen, no kidding or fooling, you 
guys, 
He’s a man with a very popular name. 
For me, it’s Ted Williams. 
For me, it’s Joe DiMaggio. 


—HERMAN L, Masin, Sports Editor 
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HE VOICE OF THE TURTLE 
(Warner Brothers. Produced by 
Charles Hoffman. Directed by 


















-) Junie Irving Rapper.) 
[ claimed Put this down as the best romantic 
ants, half comedy to appear in months. Based on 
Wo yean§ John van Druten’s popular Broadway 
é agaimtf play, the film, surprisingly enough, pre- 
iber $n serves the freshness and lightness of 
fen, Ke® touch that made the play a hit. 
; We say surprisingly enough because, 
First, the frankly, we had expected Hollywood 
Second, 
. pe \ 
‘ Sa Boy Chemist Wins $100 
= %! Boy Chemist Wins 
ec! You Can Do The Same 
out that ; 
handed Meet Robert D. Whitaker, 
Is) j 14year old Tampa, Florida 
100ls) it} toy, who won $100 for re- 
of game § search on catalysts. More 
all ove§ boys have won fame and 
big awards with Gilbert 
Chemistry Labs than any 
Or wale} other kind. Far more than 
“toy” sets. Range of chem- Him 
icals and apparatus based Fey 
Spots 48 on real laboratory tech- “ 
nn. “You§ nique. Write messages in 
coaching) invisibleinkor fireink. Makechemical weather 
0 game flag. Do fingerprinting. Bleach flowers. Make 
hs: paints, yes. Hundreds of other spectacular 
statistics| experiments. 
in 1999 
up to 21 
P : : && 6B H&S 
eniusl BSA & & 
‘d Town 
- submits 
+ on that 
The last 
No.6 Senior Labora . Big, three-compartment blue 
metal cabinet cr: with chemicals and apparatus. 
t blame.§ Puts 389 sensational experiments at your finger tips. 
ks to his 
’ Developed at Gilbert Hall of Science 
ison} New GILBERT CHEMISTRY Labs 
+ nom.) “tL THESE ADVANCED FEATURES 
HEW— Metal cabinet—rugged, easy tocarry. 
WEW—Each section designed as complete 
5 Editor laboratory with trays and racks. 
NEW —Fasy-to-use tip racks for test tubes. 
NEW—Brown, light-proof bottles. 
oo, HEW— Rectangular shaped bottles and shelf 
0°02 spaces, holding bottles with label side out. 
EW—Postwar chemistry book.144 big pages, 
w illustrated, stay-open binding. Edited by Prof. 
eg Treat B. Johnson, famous Yale scientist. 
$200.00 IN CASH AWARDS +, tne 
boy doing what, in my opinion, is the most im- 
portant research in Chemistry, Microscopy or 
icity in 1948, I will award $100.00 in cash. 
To the ten boys doing the next most important 
’ tesearch, I will award $10.00 each. Applicants 
Must not be over 17 years old and must send 
me a fuli description of their experiments by 
Y May 1, 1948. A. C. GILBERT 
ty Founder of the Gilbert Hall of Science 
‘aA —lIll ed 1 Chem- 
FREE ie sea, “Erecke “cer Gilbert 





| Slentific toys. Send name and address on post 
) rd. A. C. Gilbert Co., 213 Erector — 

Haven, Conn. Offer good only in U. S. A. 
4 ‘ 











“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 


to muff this one. The play was a slight 
thing to begin with, almost devoid of 
plot. Plot: Girl decides she is through 
with love. Boy persuades her in the 
course of a week-end that she doesn't 
really mean it. Development of plot: 
Boy and girl go out to dinner once, to 
theater once, and cook one meal at 
girl's apartment. (Not exactly earth- 
shaking devices!) However, the Broad- 
way production had a deft touch. This, 
coupled with the simplicity of the 
story, managed to convey that elusive 
quality of young love. And one left the 
theater in good spirits, if not with any 
new or startling ideas. 

We didn’t think Hollywood could 
reproduce this effect, mainly because 
Hollywood usually shudders at simple 
plots. In an effort to give audiences 
their money’s worth, most movie direc- 
tors feel they must toss in every melo- 
dramatic or comic trick they know. 
This time they didn’t. Instead of going 
in for fancy complications, the film 
wisely concentrates on lively dialogue 
and amusing bits of characterization. 
A varied pace and clean-cut acting 
also contribute to the success. 

Eleanor Parker plays the charming, 
if somewhat giddy, heroine who at 
heart yearns for the domestic life. 


Ronald Reagan is likable as the boy 
who senses her trouble. And Eve Arden 
is in top comic form as an aging, but 
gay, actress who would like to effect a 
monopoly on all] attractive young men. 





Ronald Reagan, Eleanor Parker in 
Voice of the Turtle, romantic comedy. 





PRIZE MONEY 


Are you planning to enter the 
Scholastic Art Awards contest? If 
you are, be sure to ask your teacher 
for the official Rules Booklet. Prize- 
winners can add to their money if 
their entries are on Strathmore. 
Artist Papers and Boards. The real 
reason for using Strathmore is that 
these papers help you get the best 
results, but extra prize money is @ 
help, too! 


1st Prize, $15 
for the winners of any of the let prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore, 
2nd Prize, $10 
for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore, 
3rd Prize, $5 
for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes 


whose work was done on Strathmore, 


4th Prize, a 
Strathmore Sketch Packet 


for the winners of any Honorable 
Mention whose work was done on 
Strathmore. 





Make Paper Part of Your Picture! 
Write today for sample book. 


STRATHMORE | 


ARTIST PAPERS & BOARDS 


Strathmore Paper Company _ 
West Springfield,Massachusetts — 
















For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
readers cre advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
sement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
stomps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stemps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
yor must pay for them and return the ones you 
not wish to buy. If you do not intend to 
od any of the “approval” stamps return them 
, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 




















Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott's 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia’’ 
—absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna - California 
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UNITED STATES BARGAIN 


Tt sounds unbelievable, but it’s 
true! 50 different United States 
in age as far 
‘and in 
face value as high as one dollar. 
Only postage, commemorative and 
air ery included. Nothing else. 
Extra 2 Jap Occupation of Philip- 
pines, all for only 10c to ap- 
proval applicants. Please state 
whether approvals shall consist of 
U. S. or foreign stamps or both. 


GLOSUS STAMP CO. 268 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10, H.¥., Dept. 261 









ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF FUN 
FOR ONLY A DIME!! 


D STATES Salar anon: masfome Ma = 
as received from churc’ Many variet n— les, 


commemoratives, 
5.00! Stampdom’s bigeest po package of fun--and 
APPROVAL ABBLICA ey back if not de- 


NTS. money back if 
d bargain lists with each order. 
75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 





y $10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — Y 10¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big b ped 500 Foreign Stamps 
missions, ot es. Includes Stamps 
. South Anerten.. free. French, Cape Juby, 
Includes airmails, commemoratives and 
worth up to 50c. This offer sent for 10¢ to 
logeevel Applicants only—one to a customer. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


wow!! 












——_— 
Stamps. 
& Collector 


107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 





itustrate United ie 
ar reging inbacket Albums 
s Supplies Special Ofters 





RAN 
HARRIS &G CO.., 





peereny PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 


ganyika — British Cayman Islands — Animal — Scarce 
head — Coronation — Early Victorian — Airmail — 
Map Stamps—inciuding big illustrated catalogue. Send 
Se for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB, 
Toronto, Canada. 





50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 

eeremcants | yt our fine U.S. and Foreign Approvals 
Selections inning and advanced Collectors. 
- CHADAKOIN OSTAmPs, Jamestown, New York 








DEC. 5 IS DEADLINE 
FOR EVERGLADES COVERS 


If you want a first-day cover of the 
Everglades stamp to be issued on De- 
cember 5, you should send your request 
as soon as possible, so that it reaches 
Florida City, Florida, no later than 
that date. 

Address an envelope to the Post- 
master, Florida City, Fla., and write the 
words, “First Day Cover, Everglades 


EVERGLADES 





Hite D STATES POSTAGE, 


Design of new Everglades stamp. 


”» 


Stamp,” on the lower left corner of the 
envelope. Put a 3-cent stamp on the 
envelope in the usual place. Address an 
envelope to yourself, and put that in. 
This is the envelope that will be re- 
turned to you as a first-day cover, with 
the Everglades stamp on it, postmarked 
Florida City, Fla., Dec, 5, 1947. Be sure 
to include 3 cents to pay for the return 
Everglades stamp. Attach the pennies 
to a piece of cardboard with tape, and 
fold a piece of strong paper around the 
cardboard so that the pennies will not 
cut through the envelope and fall out. 
Do not send postage stamps in payment. 

When addressing the envelope to 
yourself, write or print clearly. Take 
your time, and be sure to leave plenty 
of space in the upper right-hand corner 
so that the Florida City postmaster has 
room to put on the stamp. The stamp 
is vertical in format, taking more space 
“up and down” than regular stamps. 

You can get more than one first-day 
cover by addressing as many envelopes 
to yourself as you wish, along with 
8 cents for each one ordered. 

The Everglades stamp, pictured above, 
shows a great white heron against a 
background of a map of Florida, The 
area of Everglades National Park is 
shown on the southwestern tip of the 
Florida peninsula. 




















GIRLS! HERE'S an Ek 
WAY to KEEP a CLEAR 
SMOOTH COMPLEXION 


Just do this—wash your 
face night and morning 
with luxurious Cuticura 
Soap, then smooth on fra- 
grant, creamy Cuticura 
Ointment. Recommended 
by many nurses. Buy at 
your neighborhood drug- 
gists. Buy today! 


—— |. 


SOAP & OINTMEN} 


CHICAGO DIRECT PROJECT dare 
ACADEMY soecanetes «Ta 
of Art By Commu An 
MIISEUIAWE Dey, eve. Sot. ond Sun. Close 
Founded Write for free Catalog 
1902 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, HLLINERS 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES — Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, tk 


lustration, Industrial Design, In- 
N. ¥. 


terior Design, Textile Design 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, 
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Finest quality. prices 
8 30c up. Write today. Department P, 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, WN. Y. 


Sell 3 
SENIORS clasemenl 
America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Mo 
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40% Commission h elidd 
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PRINTCRAFT 1425 e cnt you how ti 
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Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
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STAMPS 


20 Different Stam mps ont 
to approval applicants. 
a stamps worth up to 40c 
LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON, 23, N. # 


FREE. FREE. FREE. FREE 


ppg AIRMAIL COLLECTION. MAN 
AN BEAUTIFUL LANDS 6 “inetue 
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“actus Plant and Triangle — G 
(as shown) Ivory Co oe Guinea, 
von, Palestine, ete. Includes 
*“‘Fairy Tale’’ stamps, Arabian 2 
. Quage stamp, Sea & 
French B Portuguese Color ies, eu. 
ALL GIVEN with sporoes for, hd 
postage. Potom. Stamp 
Dept. 600, Washington 10, 











FREE Surprise package of Stamps 12 d 
Countries. 1 Watermark Detector, 1 F 
tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval 
for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval 
plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP 

1949 Belair Road, Baltimore 18, Md. : i 
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FINE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


BOSTON 
PENCIL SHARPENER 


ROUG 
bur FOR CONTINUOUS 
SERVICE. BUY A BO 
TON FOR re AMIL 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


BE SURE IT'S A BOSTON, 
4 MODELS AVAILABLE, 
SOLD BY YOUR LOCAL 
STATIONERY STORE. 





Manufactured By 
Cc. HOWARD 


HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


like to draw? 


INTRODUCTION 
TO CARTOONING 








By 
RICHARD TAYLOR het) 


The man who creates those 
heavy-lidded ladies and 
gentlemen for The New Yorker 
tells you how to draw cartoons. 
In addition to a great deal of 
solid stuff, the book is fun to 
read, and includes over 100 
lively cartoons, sketches and 


drawings. 
W, 
































Is That Me? 


+ Caricature 










y 
WILLIAM AUERBACH-LEVY 


Caricaturist of the great 
and near-great, this bril- 
liant lampoonist shows 
how he does it, and tells 
many amusing incidents 
that have occurred in 
his encounters with cel- 
ebrities. Contains 4 full- 
color plates, 8 two-color 
plates and 150 black- 
and-white drawings. 

































High Breeze 
A pilot who had bailed out in North 
Africa was coming down, and was 
amazed to see another man with his 
parachute going up. 


“Hi, there!” he shouted. “What's 
| happening to you?” 
“It's all right, old man,” came the 


reply. “Mine’s a tent. It’s windy down 


T| below.” 


Labor 


Habit 


In a certain school in New York there 
was a teacher, an energetic advocate 
of “Safety First,” who opened her class 
each morning by rising and asking: 
“Children, what would you do if fire 
were to break out in this building?” 
The children would reply in chorus: 
“We would rise in our places, step into 
the aisle, and march quietly out of the 
building.” 

One morning when the children ar- 
rived at school, they found themselves 
honored by the presence of the well- 
known and beloved Dr. Henry van 
Dyke. The teacher stepped before the 
class and, instead of the usual fire drill 
question, asked, “Children, what would 
you say if I were to tell you that Dr. 
van Dyke is to speak to you this morn- 
ing?” 

Instantly from the class came the 
resounding chorus: “We would rise in 
our places, step into the aisle and march 
quietly out of the building.” 


Texas 


How’s That Again? 


Woman (telephoning): “Oh, doc- 
tor, please hurry over! My husband is 
in such pain. It’s his head. He’s had it 
on and off all day. Right now he’s sit- 
ting, holding it in his hands between 
his knees.” 


Outlook 


Classmate 
Fish-y Story 
Jack Carson was recalling some ex- 
citing fishing adventures. “My muscles 
of sinewy steel were more than a match 
for this denizen of the deep,” he boast- 
ed. “Finally, after a three-hour strug- 
gle, exhausted but triumphant, I 
landed this ferocious monster.” 
“Ferocious monster!” sneered nephew 
Tugwell. “I saw a picture of the fish 
you caught. At most, it might have 
been six inches long.” 
“All right,” conceded Carson. “But 
in three hours of fighting a fish can 
lose a lot of weight.” 


Magazine Digest 











Get this quick 


Offensive cough due to colds, smoking? Get 
this prescription-type formula of proven 
cough-relief ingredients long used by doctors, 
Gives long-lasting relief $ important ways: 
& Eases throat tickle 
, & Soothes raw, irritated 
membranes 
3. Helps loosen phiegm 
Delicious. Safe. Let children enjoy freely. 


America’s favorite for 100 years. 








~ REGENTS EXAMS # « ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 





AMERICAN HISTORY 
AMERICAN HISTORY WITH 
WORLD BACKGROUNDS 
MODERN HISTORY 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS 
ECONOMICS 

PLANE GEOMETRY 


BARRON § 
REGENTS 






ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
TRIGONOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 

SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 
LATIN 2 YEARS 


€ Each 

Each book contains 8 or more of the latest exominations, 
with complete, eccurate solutions to all problems. 
At your favorite Bookstore or order direct from 


BARRON'S stwres 
39 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 






The little red books have 
all the answers. 








Jus? whet you want! We submit original suggestions 

by eur expert designers. o trom your rough shetel 
RING shows, $200 PIN only gold-filled $1.00; sterling 
silver or gold plate, 75c GUARD seme prices as gle 
Add Fed Tax eli prices! Request typycal style sheet 


@ UK. GROUSE CO. 400 Bruce Ave. No. Attleboro, Mass. 
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PPROXIMATELY one of every 

three boys and girls who sit in 
front of you will join a union. Labor's 
role in American life is both great and 
growing. Colleges and universities are 
adding courses, institutes, and work- 
shops on labor. 

What shall high schools teach about 
labor? Here are a few points I try to 
keep in mind with my own classes. 

Pre-Civil War Background: Our stu- 
dents should understand that labor 
unions are as old as the United States. 
The first permanent trade union was 
formed by the Philadelphia shoemakers 
in 1792. Before that there were tem- 
porary unions of workers. In 1786, for 
example, Philadelphia printers com- 
bined to demand $6 per week. When 
employers refused to grant the request, 
the printers conducted a “turn-out” as 
it was called. In 1794 Philadelphia 

Wshoemakers established a closed shop. 
By the 1830s at least 15 states had local 
labor parties. At this period labor asked 
for the ten-hour day and free public 
school education. Early labor unions 
developed from mutual aid societies. 
Benefit features are retained by many 
unions. 

American trade unions during the 
19th century had to overcome the op- 
position of courts which held to the 
British common law interpretation that 
combinations of workmen were con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade. It was 
not until the famous Massachusetts 
Supreme Court decision, Common- 
wealth v. Hunt, in 1842, that the legal- 
ity of unions was established. But for 
many years afterwards strikes, boycotts, 
the closed shop, and other weapons 
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LABOR’S ALPHABET 
Do you know labor by its initials? 
Do your students? Here’s a list of major 
labor groups “alphabet soup” style. 


AFL NMU ITU 
cio ILGWU AFM 
UAW UMW AFT 
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What shall we teach 


about LABOR? 


By Howard L. Hurwitz, Editor, A.T.S.S. Bulletin 


used by labor were subjects of legal 
action. 

Knights of Labor: Until the end of 
the Civil War labor organizations had 
been local, on a craft basis. Growth of 
business consolidation during the post- 
Civil War period stimulated national 
federation of unions. Comparison with 
the CIO should not be carried too far. 
Industrial unionism of the Knights was 
vitiated by existence of mixed district 
assemblies in which workers from many 
industries joined with social reformers. 

AFL: Longevity of the American 
Federation of Labor can be explained 
partly by its avoidance of pitfalls. AFL 
concerned itself with practical day-to- 
day gains in improved working condi- 
tions. Students frequently gain the im- 
pression that AFL was averse to politi- 
cal action. True, the organization 
opposed the formation of an indepen- 
dent political party, but it supported 
its friends and sought to defeat local, 
state, and national candidates un- 
friendly to organized labor. Recently 
AFL organized “Labor’s Educational 
and Politica] League,” a committee 
parallel to CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee. 

AFL v. CIO: Continued differences 
between AFL and CIO cannot be ex- 
plained by the clash over craft vs. in- 
dustrial unionism. In 1936 CIO did 
break with AFL over organizing mass- 
production industries on _ industrial 
union lines. Since that time the AFL 
has included such strong industrial or- 
ganizations as International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union and United 
Mine Workers of America. Reasons for 
dual unions today can be found in dif- 
ferences over proposed merger terms. 

Names such as Samuel Gompers, 
Eugene V. Debs, and Sidney Hillman 
should be as familiar to students as 
names of famous business leaders. 

Government and Labor: The greatest 
increases in union membership were 
made under the New Deal. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, passed in 
1935, encouraged the weak unions. 
Strong unions hailed the legislation be- 
cause it strengthened their bargaining 
power by reducing the cheap labor 
supply threat. 

Criticisms of the Wagner Act finally 
culminated in passage of the Labor- 





Edmund Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 


aa aa 
Hmm-m-m 


Management Relations Law of 1947 
(Taft-Hartley Act). Provisions should 
be explained along with the reasons 
for their enactment. The warm endorse- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Act by the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and its heated denunciation as a “slave- 
labor law” by labor leaders should be 
developed objectively. 

Criticisms of Unions: Most students 
bring to class impressions of trade 
unions gained from their parents and 
the press. Discuss all criticisms of the 
labor unions. Get at the true facts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Most authoritative labor history is 
John R. Commons and Associates’ His- 
tory of Labor in the United States: 4 
volumes, (Macmillan, 1918, 1935). 
Philip S. Foner challenges the Com- 
mons school in History of the Labor 
Movement in the United States, (In- 
ternational Pub., 1947). Joel Seidman’s 
Union Rights and Union Duties, (Har- 
court Brace, 1943) objectively surveys 
current practices. For industry views 
see The American Individual Enter- 
prise System, page 77-269 (National 
Manufacturers Association). 

Books helpful to students and teach- 
ers are Leo Huberman’s The Truth 
About Unions (Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1946,) which in part deals with union 
membership — dues, meetings, obliga- 
tions; Harold U. Faulkner and Mark 
Starr’s Labor in America (Harpers, 
1944); and The American Story of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, by the 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Industrial and Labor Condi- 
tions, 1948. See Faulkner-Starr text- 
book for longer bibliography. For 
recent developments see Senior Scho- 
lastic, September 15, p. 10; October 
27, p. 7; December 15. 

Coming Soon: What Shall We Teach 
About Free Enterprise? 
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Sound Advice 


By William J. Temple 
Brooklyn College Audio Visual Ed. Com. 
































































VERY readér of this column will 

want a copy of the handsome new 
free brochure, School Sound Recording 
and Playback Equipment, by the Joint 
Committee on Standards for School 
Audio Equipment of the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Radio Manufacturers 
Association. 

Educators expert in design and use 
of audio aids and radio industry make 
up the Joint Committee. This booklet 
supplements School Sound Systems is- 
sued about a year ago. It contains use- 
ful. practical advice, written in  lan- 
guave which the reader without tech- 
nical training can understand. It covers 
utilization, coordination, general nrin- 
ciples and methods, and considerations 
for school purchase of recording and 
playback equipment. 

The first section tells how teachers of 
English, social studies, music, sneech, 
and foreign languages use such equip- 
ment. Suggestions include teaching with 
education program recordings; record- 
ings tor student self-improvement: off 
the-air recordings. Mentioned are. re- 
ceiver-recorder units which automati- 
sally turn on and off to record broad 
casts. (June Audio Engineering tells 
how to add an electrical clock switch 
to the Brush paper-tape magnetic re- 
corder. ) 

Another section covers use of record- 
ing and plavback equipment in conjunc 
tion with the school sound system; main- 
tenance of a recording library; student 
operation of equipment. 

The third section lists advantages 
and disadvantages of two major meth- 
ods_ of (mechanical 
and magnetic). It points out that mag- 
netic recording (on wire or tape) is 
easier for the inexperienced person to 
make, but disc recordings permit quick- 
er and easier location and playback 

Before you buy, the Committee rec- 
ommends that you consider portability, 
versatility, performance, simplicity of 
operation, fool-proof design, and integ- 
rity of manufacturer and dealer. Spe- 
cific suggestions extend even to selec- 
tion of proper needles. 

Illustrations are excellent. One full 
page chart shows the frequency range 
of musical instruments and 
Others diagram working parts of me- 
chanical and magnetic recorders and 
playback devices. 

For single copies (and also School 
Sound Systems) write Radio Section, 
U. S. Office of Education, Wash. 25, 
D. C., or Radio Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 1317 F St., N. W., Wash. 4, D. C. 


recording sound 


speech. 








Key to this list: All hours are EST. New programs, **, Music programs annotated in 
ad d: E ( 1 * 











Listenin} & 
in December 


y), J (junior high), S (senior 





previous issues, *. Grade levels rec 


high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Columbia Broad- 
casting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 














® SUNDAY 
* COFFEE CONCERTS (J-S-A, 
8:30-9 a.m. ABC Sta. 7. 
STORY TO ORDER (E) 
9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Lydia Perea writes and tells story for children 
based on three words sent in by listeners. 
*FINE ARTS QUARTET (S-A) 


11-11:30 a.m. ABC Sta. T. 








NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY REVIEWING 
STAND (S-A) 
11:30-12 MBS Ste. 2 
Panel discussion by experts on national ques- 


tions. James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of 
Speech at Northwestern, director and moderator. 








INVITATION TO LEARNING (S-A) 
12-12:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Scholars, critics, and writers will discuss man’s 
‘Pursuit of Happiness’’ as exemplified in great 
literoture 








" WORLD SECURITY WORKSHOP (S-A) 


12:30-1 p.m. ABC Sta.————T. 

Eleanor Roosevelt will be moderat~r as dele 
gates to U. N. Assembly, Security Council, and 
Secretariat discuss most important U. N. news of 
the week. Two representatives of Women Ob 
servers will propose questions and represent the 
American public 





AMERICA UNITED (S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC Sta. —t. 


Representatives of tobor, agriculture, and indus- 
try discuss preblems facing America today and in 
future Reprints of discussions available. Soonsors: 
American Farm Bureau Federation, AFL, ClO, Na 
tional Granae. ond U Chomber of Commerce 








PEOPLE’S PLATFORM (S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. CBS Sta.———T. 


Issues discussed by speakers who stress opposing 
views but seek common meeting groun 





TIME FOR REASON (S-A) 
1:30-1:45 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 
Lyman Bryson, CBS Counsellor on Public Affairs, 


enlightens public opinion 2n questions of national 
and international scope 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE (S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Discussions of current social, political, and eco- 























nomic issues. Reprints available. 
*RCA VICTOR SHOW (J-S-A) 

2-2:30 p.m. NBC Sta. —— 
*HARVEST OF STARS (J-S-A) 

2:30-3 p.m. NBS Sta. ea 


*®NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY (S-A) 
3-4:30 p.m CBS Sta. — - 








SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL 
RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


N RESPONSE to demands for a reliable gui 

to programs of special value to students ond 
teachers Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure i 
presenting this FREC list of more than 60 ne 
features. Four educators comprising the FREE 
Radio Program Listing Service Advisory Ce 
mittee selected these programs each month from 
recommendations of the four major networks, 

You will want to supplement this list with local 
programs of equally high merit. 

If a program comes at a time awkward for 
student listening, urge the local station to tran 
scribe and reschedule it. 

For study guides offered with many of these 
programs, write your local station. 





4OUSE OF MYSTERY (J-S-A) 
4-4:30 p.m. MBS Sta.— 


Adventure series shows scientific and logical 
tourcation for happenings and stories that seem 
supernatural. Roger Elliott, ‘‘The Mystery Man, 
demonstrotes natural causes of unearthly phenom 
ena 


THE WORLD WE FACE (S-A) 
4:30-5 p.m. NBC Sta.— 


Documentary treatment of current world issues 
guest speakers and overseas pickups. 


T._—_ 





T.—— 





*®THE FAMILY HOUR (J-S-Aj 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. 


7—— 


THE FORD THEATER (S-A) 
5-6 p.m NBC Sta. oF 


Each scriot in this series is selected carefully 
and after keen competition. Sponsor: Ford Mote 
Company. 








THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD (J-S-A) 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC Sta.— 


New Testament stories in dramatized form. Ful 
ton Oursler supervises Sponsor: Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co. 


T.—— 





EXPLORING THE UNKNOWN (J-S-A) 
7:30-8 p.m. ABC Sta. 


Authentic and important scientific information if 
story form. 


*SUNDAY EVENING HOUR (S-A) 
8-9 p.m. ABC Sta. 


THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR (J-S-A) 
9:30-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta. 


Stage, screen, and radio performers stars in plays 
from Broadway. Sponsor: U. S. Steel Corporation 


STORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES (J-S-A) 
11:15-11:30 p.m. NBC Sta. 


Under the auspices of the American Historice 





—_ 


T.——_ 





T.——_ 








(Continued on page 12-T) 
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Good Listening 
(Continued from page 10-T) 


Society, Cesar Saerghinger analyzes the historical 
significance of events of the preceding week. 


@ MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


*XUNITED STATES SERVICE BANDS (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS Sta._— tT. 


MONDAY: U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 
TUESDAY: U. S. Naval Academy Band. 
THURSDAY: U. S. Navy Band. 

FRIDAY: U. S. Army Band. 

SATURDAY: Army Air Forces Band. 





@ MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


NELSON OLMSTED (J-S-A) 
9:45-10 a.m. NBC Sta.— T 


Dramatic reading of old and new short stories. 


*FRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 a.m. NBC Sta. 








T. 








AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR (J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. 7. 
Presented with the endorsement of the National 
Education Association. Manual outlining all broad- 
casts of series available from local CBS stations. 








HEADLINE EDITION (S-A) 
7-7:15 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Up-to-the-minute headline news coverage, fea- 
turing interviews with the day's headliners. Co- 
operative sponsorship. 








@ MONDAY 
LIBERTY ROAD (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. wa 








Dramatizations of the rights of men as under- 


stood and practiced in the world today. Dec. 1, 
Trial by Jury; Dec. 8, Created Equal; Dec. 15, The 
Citizen’s Castle; Dec. 22, Designs in Living; Dec. 
29, This Is My Own. 
IN MY OPINION (J-S-A) 

6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


News as seen by well-known authors, columnists, 
and people in public life. 
CAVALCADE OF AMERICA (S-A) 
8-8:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of famous books and American 
































folklore, with stage and screen stars featured. 
Sponsor: E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
* VOICE OF FIRESTONE (J-S-A) 

8:30-9 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 
*XTHE TELEPHONE HOUR (J-S-A) 

9-9:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 
FRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 

10:30-11 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


@ TUESDAY 


TALES OF ADVENTURE (Am. School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 
Dramatizations of great stories, with tolerance 
and good sportsmanship as by-products. Dec. 2, 
Partners of Powder Hole—Robert Davis; Dec. 9, 
Captain Scarfield—Howard Pyle; Dec. 16, Flying 
Ebony—Iris Vinton; Dec. 23, The Magic Shop— 
Maurice Dolbier; Dec. 30, The Star Mouse—F. Brown, 


FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE (S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. 


Science news of the world, its economic and 
political implications, by Quincy Howe. 


YOUTH ASKS THE GOVERNMENT (J-S-A) 
8-8:15 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Washington children interrogate members of 
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No longer is it necessary for educators 
to accept ordinary recording discs for 
school use. For today Audiodiscs ... 
the leading recording blanks used by 
broadcasting stations . . . are available 
in sufficient quantities for school 
recording. 

Many teachers and students have 
lost their interest and enthusiasm for 
recording due solely to their use of 
inferior discs. But Audiodiscs can be 
relied upon to give consistent quality 


performance pleasing to both the pro- 
fessional and school recordist. 

Audiodiscs are manufactured in 
several types: Red Label and Yellow 
Label in sizes 8”, 10”, 12”, 16"; Blue 
Label, on thinner base, 614”, 8”; 10”. 
All these are available at substantial 
discounts to schools through your 
Audiodiscs and Audiopoints distribu- 
tor. Names of local distributors sup- 
plied on request. 





AUDIO RECORD, our monthly publication, is mailed without cost to schools 
and colleges throughout the country. Each issue contains articles of particular 
interest to school recordists. If your name is not on the AUDIO RECORD mail- 


ing list, drop a penny post card to... 






AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 





Dept. ST-3 
444 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 












Congress, department heads, and admin 
leaders on work of Government. John Edward 
moderator. 


AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING (S-A) 
8:30-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. 


Discussion of social, political, and economic js. 
sues uppermost in Americans’ minds. Outstanding 
authorities speak. George V. Denny, moderator, 


*BOSTON SYMPHONY (S-A) 
9:30-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta. 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta. : es 


Current national and international issues. Speak. 
ers are legislators, officials, business, labor, and 
professional leaders, whose names are in the 
news. Theodore Granik, moderator. 


CBS IS THERE (S-A) 
10:30-11 p.m. CBS Sta. 
CBS newsman John Daly and radio actors enad 
great historic moments as though they were a. 


tually happening today and being reported on 
the air. 


LABOR U. S. A. (S-A) 
10:30-10:45 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Labor news, dramatizations ond _ interpretations 
of labor and g t probl , featuri 
views of ClO and AFL in alternate periods 
six months, 


T—.. 





| 











—_— 











LET FREEDOM RING (S-A) 


10:45-11 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


A presentation by U. S. Chamber of Commerc 
and National Association of Manufacturers alter. 
sgl Little-known phases of business dramo- 
tize 








@ WEDNESDAY 
ALAN LOMAX’ SONG TRAIN (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS Sta. 


1. 





THE MARCH OF SCIENCE (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 
5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 
Dramatizations show how recent inventions affect 
our lives. Dec. 3, Stream of Knowledge; Dec. 10, 
That's My Idea; Dec. 17, The Frankenstein Myth; 


Dec. 24, Muscles of Steel; Dec. 31, Electronic 
Robots. 








*PAUL WHITEMAN ASSEMBLY (J-S-A) 
9-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. 


T—_—_— 





YOUR UNITED NATIONS (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. 


United Nations explained and clarified, doc 
mentary, dramatization, and authoritative analysis. 


T._—_ 





® THURSDAY 


*GATEWAYS TO MUSIC (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 

5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 

Dec. 4, To the City of Vienna; Dec. 11, La Belle 








France; Dec. 18, Mother Russia; Dec. 25, (Spon- 
sored Christmas Program). 
IN MY OPINION (J-S-A) 

6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. 1—— 





Same as Monday. 


MR. PRESIDENT (J-S-A) 


10-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta. 

Edward Arnold stars in dramas based on it 

cidents in the lives of Presidents. Name of Presi- 
dent is not revealed until program’s end. 


T.—— 





FAMILY THEATRE (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta. 


_ Dramas based on social and spiritual problems 
dccented by the war. Plots developed through co 
operation of motion picture and radio industries. 


T.—_— 





@ FRIDAY 


OPINION PLEASE (Am. School of the Ait) 
(J-S-A) 

5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. _— 

Dramatic sketch with background for current 
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oblems; followed by college-student forum. 
5, Choosing a Career; Dec. 12, Shoulder Arms; 


Dec. 19, The Golden Rule; Dec. 26, 1947 on Parade. 


*kREPORT FROM THE UN (S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. a. 


lorry Lesueur sums up the week's developments 
at UN meetings in New York. 








xBURL IVES (J-S-A) 














8-8:15 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 
*HIGHWAYS OF MELODY (J-S) 
8-8:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 
MEET THE PRESS (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 








four reporters from nation’s leading newspapers 

question prominent person in the week's news. 
Oft-the-record material often revealed. Albert War- 
ners, MBS’ Washington News Chief, moderator. 
Reporters change week to week 


THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS (Univ. of Air) 


(S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 
Dramatic adaptation of the world’s great novels 
Handbooks are available. 














® SATURDAY 
STORY SHOP (E-J) 
9-9:30 a.m. NBC Sta. T. 
Craig McDonnell tells well-known children’s 
stories with music and sound effects. 
THE GARDEN GATE (J-S-A) 
9:15-9:30 a.m. CBS Sta. a. 








From Nashville, Tom Williams talks about gor 
dening for cmateurs and professionals. 


COFFEE WITH CONGRESS (S-A) 


9:30 a.m. NBC Sta T 
Bill Herson, from the homes of Congressmen and 
Senators, gives a picture of their early training, 
interests, and home life. 





*KFRANK MERRIWELL (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 a.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Dramatic series based on the famous Burt L. 
Standish stories. 








*KUNITED STATES NAVY BAND (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 a.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Music under the direction of Lieutenant Com- 
monder Brendler. 








LET'S PRETEND (E-J) 
11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
fontasies, written and directed by Nila Mack. 
Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 








ADVENTURERS CLUB (J-S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. CBS Sta T 


Dramas from lives of explorers, scientists, and 
world travelers—members of the Adventurers Club. 





\AND OF THE LOST (J-S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. ABC Sta. we 


Children’s fantasy of undersea life. Heard prin- 

tipally by children, progsam boasts many adult 
listeners, for beneath its whimsy is an under- 
wrrent satire on events of the day. Sponsor: Bosco 
Company. 








AMERICAN FARMER (J-S-A) 

12:30-1 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 
Devoted to special phases of agriculture. U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture feature on each broadcast. 
HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 

12:30-1 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Information and advice, by drama, on problems 
home, family, and community. Handbook. 














OUR TOWN SPEAKS (J-S-A) 

1:30-2 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 
Originates each week from a different city or 
town in the U. S. Local pickups from points of 
iMerest in the town and interviews with local 
Personalities. Brief history of town presented. 
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This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. You will receive free aids and product information direct from 
the advertisers. 


PUBLIC SERVICE SPECIALS 


National Council for the 
Social Studies 


FREE TEACHING AIDS AND PRODUCTS OFFERED 





N.B. Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr-Senior Scholastic; Jr-Junior Scholastic; all other. 


Free pamphlets on coal 
mining. 
() Pertinent Facts About 


: Coal. 
0 Free list oF resource Bituminous Cool Min- 
ing Towns. 


American Life. 


National Council of 

Teachers of English 

CD Latest available read- 
ing lists, pamphlets, re- 
cordings, monographs. 
Free. 


Film Council of America 


(J Information on how to 
start a film council. 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. p. 

12-T 

() Name on list for free 
monthly bulletin, Au- 
dio Record. 

(CO Radio script 
rules. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 
TUTE, Back Cover 


contest 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 

p. 11-T 

(0 Information on Christ- 
mas Ideals Book. 

(1 Information on Ameri- 
can Ideals Book. 

GENERAL CONTEST 

MAGAZINES p. 6-T 

[] For sample copy send 
25 cents. 

JASPER LEE COMPANY p. 

5-T 

(0 Information on book, 
Have You Read 100 
Great Books? 

McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 

p. 5-T 

Send free materials 

checked. 


[] Guidance Catalogue. 

(] Four Year Guidance 
Program Outline. 

() Descriptions of 
trial Arts Texts. 

(CD Description of Guidance 
Teacher Helps. 

ROYAL CROWN COLA, all 

C) Rules booklet for poster 
contest. 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

p. 14-7 

C) Information about Scho- 
lastic-BANTAM 25 cent 
books. 

CD List of radio scripts es- 


Indus- 


pecially written for 
high school student 
casts. 


(CJ Sample of Profile of 
Communication Skills 
(tests for English stu- 
dents). 

SAMUEL FRENCH p. 5-T 

CD) List of good plays for 
high school students. 





Also information on: 








Name. Position 
School Enroll t 
City Zone State 





Dec., 1947 


NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR (J-S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Everett Mitchell, farm commentator, interviews 
agriculturists; orchestra and soloists. Sponsor: Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company. 

* METROPOLITAN OPERA (S-A) 
2-5 p.m. ABC Sta. 


COLUMBIA’S COUNTRY JOURNAL (S-A) 
2:30-3 p.m. CBS Sta. .. 


Don Lerch, CBS Director of Agricultural Broad- 
casts, gives news on agricultural and food matters 














T. 








*NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) 


6:30-7:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 








*HAWAII CALLS (J-S-A) 





a oe oe L 
rr’ 


Aline Neal, Jackson, 
won the 1947 Best Teacher Award (Quiz Kids, 





p ) is again in college. To Mrs. Victor 





7-7:30 p.m. MBS Sta T. 


SOUND OFF (J-S-A) 
7:30-8 p.m. CBS Sta. 


* CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR (S-A) 
10-11 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


T. 














Reed, Librarian, Charleston Consolidated School, 
Charleston, Mississippi, our thanks for adding 
Miss Neal to our Kudos for Teachers roster. 
And thanks to the Mississippi Educational Ad- 
vance for Miss Neal’s picture. 
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Because at only 25c per copy, these fine books answer the # 
big problem of how to bring good reading to every student at | 


low cost. 


Join these teachers from all sections of the country who are 


Here’s what educators say about Scholastic-BANTAMS: 


“An excellent way to get good literature into the schools . . 


. Very 


“... Teachers everywhere are ordering Scholastic—BANTAMS ... 





valuable.” MERRILL F. HARTSHORN, Executive Secretary. The National 
Council for the Social Studies 


“a 


. Very welcome news indeed to those of us who are trying to “% 


operate on a budget.” GEORGE E. SHATTUCK, Principal, The Norwich 4 
(Conn.) Free Academy 


“i 


. At long last the best of recent and contemporary literature has 


found its way to the classroom.” WARD H. GREEN, Director of English, 
Tulsa (Okla.) Public Schools 


SELECT YOUR BOOKS FROM THE 27 FINE TITLES 
LISTED BELOW AND PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


Number 1, 


TITLE 


. TWENTY GRAND 


Short Stories 


. SEVENTEEN 


by Booth Tarkington 


. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 


by Sally Benson 


. LONG, LONG AGO 


by Alexander Woollcott 


. BABBITT 


by Sinclair Lewis 


. A SAKI SAMPLER 


by Saki (H. H. Munro) 


. THREE HOSTAGES 


by John Buchan 


. DAVID HARUM 


by Edward Noyes Westcott 


. COLD JOURNEY 


by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance) 


. CAPTAIN FROM 


CONNECTICUT 
by C. S. Forester 


TOTAL 


Quantity 
































Ur: 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


7. 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 
ATTENTION SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIBERS: 
Twenty Grand, a collection of 
twenty outstanding short stories by such au- 


TITLE 


GENGHIS KHAN 
by Harold Lamb 


SCARAMOUCHE 
by Rafael Sabatini 


LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 
by Zane Grey 


SHORT HISTORY of the 
ARMY and NAVY 
by Fletcher Pratt 


GREEN MANSIONS 

by W. H. Hudson 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 

by Mark Twain 

CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
by Rudyard Kipling 

WIND, SAND AND STARS 
by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 


OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF 
CHINA 
Alice Tisdale Hobart 


TOTAL 


Quantity 





























20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


7. 





thors as Ring Lardner, Stephen Vincent Benet 
and John Steinbeck, is priced at only 20c for 
teachers subscribing to Scholastic Magazines. 


TITLE 


ONLY YESTERDAY 
by Frederick Lewis Allen 


THE !!'VES OF A BENGAL 
LANCER 
by F. Yeats-Brown 


ROGUE MALE 
by Geoffrey Household 


TUTT AND MR. TUTT 
by Arthur Train 


WILD ANIMALS | HAVE 
KNOWN 
by Ernest Thompson Seton 


THIPTY SECONDS OVER 
TOKYO 
by Captain Ted W. Lawson 


THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 
by W. L. White 


THIS IS THE NAVY 
edited by Gilbert Cant 


TOTAL 


ALL TITLES 25c EACH (except Twenty Grand). MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles). 
Send check or money order unless your order is to be billed to Board of Education o: school to: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Subject taught 


School 


City... 


Zone 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


15-T 


Let Scholastic Magazines and these 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 





SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Democracy Series No. 14 in 


Democracy at Home Senior, Junior, and World Week 


Democracy, like charity, begins at 
home. From these materials your stu- 
dents will learn a citizen’s role in his 
community. 

PAMPHLETS: Organized Citizen Con- 
cern with Government, L. D. Upson 
(Special Pam. Ser. No. 2, ’46), Govern- 
mental Res. Assn., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. 20, 25c. Youth and Your Com- 
munity, Alice C. Weitz (No. 108, ’45), 
Public Affairs Committee, N. Y. 16, 10c. 
For the Right to Liberty: Civic Respon- 
sibilities (Vol. 8, No. 6, ’40), Building 
America, N. Y. 18, 30c. 

Booxs: How to Be a Responsible Cit- 
izen, Roy V. and Eliza G. Wright (As- 
sociation Press, ’41), $2. Education for 
Citizenship, H. E. Wilson (McGraw 


Population 


Here is information about our chang- 
ing population. 

PAMPHLETS: Immigration and Popu- 
lation Policy (47), Nat’] Com. on Im- 
migration Policy, 36 W. 44 St., N. Y. 
18, 25c. Differences in Growth of 
Earth's People (Pop. Ref. Bul., Vol. 3, 
No. 1, 47), Population Ref. Bur., 1507 
M St., Wash. 5, D. C., 25c. Two Billion 
People, Newton Edwards and others 
'46), Univ. of Chicago Round Table, 
Chicago 10, 10c. 

ARTICLES: “Census Bureau Estimates 
Show Population Shifts,” Business 
Week, Aug. 16, 47. “U. S. Population 
Gain Is 10,000,000 in Seven Years,” 
Science Digest, April, 47. “Aging Pop- 


The Factory 


FICTION: Daylight on Saturday, J. 
B. Priestley (Harper, 43), $2.50. Bend 
inthe Road, Margaret T. Raymond, ill. 
(Longmans, ’34), $2. 

Nonriction: Ordeal, Arkadii Per- 
ventsev (Harper, ’44), $2.50. Making 
the Goods We Need, P. R. Hanna, I. J. 
Quillen & P. R. Sears, illus. (Scott, 43), 
$1.60, pp. 101-37, 242-73. 

ArticLes: “Look What They’re Do- 
ing to Your Job,” Sat. Eve. Post, Aug. 
30, 47. “Postwar Factory,” Life, Feb. 
3, 47. “Better Grounds Make Better 
Factories,” E. L. Cady, Scientific Amer- 
ican, Sept., “47. “Better Vision for 
Greater Efficiency,” E. F. Richardson, 


Hill, °38), $2.75. The American Citi- 
zen’s Handbook, Committee on Induc- 
tion into Citizenship (Nat'l Ed. Assn., 
’41), $1. Youth Serves the Community, 
P. R. Hanna (D. Appleton-Century, 
36), $2. Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy, Ed. Pol. Commission (Nat'l 
Ed. Assn., ’40), $1. Practical Applica- 
tions of Democracy, G. B. de Huszar 
(Harper, *45), $2. 

Recorpinc: The Duties of Citizen- 
ship (Lest We Forget, Ser. III, No. 4), 
15 min., 33 1/3 rpm. Loan or sale. Inst. 
of Oral & Visual Education, New York 
a7. N.Y. 

Fim: The Cummington Story. Prod. 
OWI. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 20 min. Bran- 
don. 


January 5 in 
World Week 


ulation,” Fortune, Dec., ’46. “Growth 
of the United States,” NEA Journal, 
Oct. ’46. “Reading America’s Palm,” V. 
D. Reed, Nation’s Business, June, 46. 

Book: Population Problems, W. S 
Thompson (McGraw Hill, ’42), $4. 

Maps: Most world atlases have maps 
on population growth and distribution. 

Cuarts: Have students make their 
own charts and graphs on population 
facts. For sample charts see Life, March 
18, 40, and other articles on 1940 cen- 
sus. For statistics, use World Almanac 
(New York World Telegram, annual, 
75c paper-bound) and Statistical Ab- 
stract of the U. S. (U. S. Gov't Print- 
ing Office, annual, $2.25). 


January 5 in Senior 
Advanced Eng. Edition 


Factory Management, September, °47. 

Scripts: Stories of American Indus- 
try, three volumes of eight 15-min. 
scripts each; scripts cover such indus- 
tries as glass, furniture, cosmetics, etc. 
Loan in volumes from -Radio Script 
Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Fietp Trip: Take students to a 
nearby factory; most plants will arrange 
a tour. This contact is invaluable. 

Picture Sources: Fortune magazine; 
Building America, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y. 18 
(issues on industries); large industrial 
corporations — pamphlets, flat pictures, 
illustrated annual reports, charts, etc. 


Coming Up 
in Senior Scholastic 
December 8, 1947 


Social Studies: Special Issue on New 
Nations of Asia (Burma, Indonesia, 
Viet Nam, India, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Korea, and Outer Mongolia). Com- 
mager: Freedom of the Seas. 

All Classes: Democracy Series—Free 
Enterprise. 

English Classes: Christmas Issue. A 
radio play, “Dickens’ Christmas Carol”; 
Selma Lagerlof’s short story, “The Leg- 
end of the Christmas Rose.” 


December 15, 1947 

Social Studies: First-hand report on 
the International Trade Organization 
Conference in Havana, Cuba. Com- 
mager: Europe’s Conflicts Aid Ameri- 
can Expansion. 

English Classes: Continuation of 
Christmas Theme. Special literary study 
—The City. 





Yugoslavia 


January 5 in 
Junior Scholastic 


Yugoslavia is very much in the news 
these days, both at home and abroad. 
Here are background materials for your 
students. 

Books: Native’s Return: An Ameri- 
can Immigrant Visits Yugoslavia and 
Discovers His Old Country, Louis 
Adamic (Harper, ’34), $2.75. Time to 
Laugh: Funny Tales from Here and 
There, ed. by P. R. Fenner, illus. 
(Knopf, ’42), $2, pp. 85-107. Inside 
Europe, John Gunther (Harper, *40), 
$3.50, pp. 389-404. An Intelligent 
American’s Guide to the Peace, Sum- 


~ ner Welles (Dryden Press, ’45), $3.75, 


pp. 139-142. 

ARTICLES: “Yugoslavia,” World Week, 
May 20, 46. “Red Anchor: Yugoslavia 
Holds the Mediterranean Line for the 
Soviet Team,” World Week, April 28, 
47. “Tight Reins in Yugoslavia,” E. 
Stevens, Christian Science Monitor, 
Sept. 13, ’47. 

Script: Slavs in the United States 
Part I (Americans All. Immigrants All, 
No. 117), 30 min., loan from Radio 
Script Exchange, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Wash, 25, D. C. 

Stwes: About 200 Kodachrome 
slides on Yugoslavia are available from 
Society for Visual Education, Chicago. 
Write for catalogue. 





. 


In these four houses, in a lovely little town in Ohio, live a 


Justice of the Peace, a dentist, a school teacher, and a coal 
miner! The mine worker's home is pictured second from the 
right. 

Of course, not every coal miner lives in such a nice home 
and community. But this picture does serve to illustrate how 
coal operators and miners, in increasing numbers, are meet- 
ing the problems of housing and community life. 


Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s 





bituminous coal miners either own their own homes or rent 





from private landlords. Among the remaining third, who 





now rent from their companies, there is a growing trend to 





buy the houses they live in. 

Home-ownership among bituminous coal miners is in- 
creasing—due in no small measure to encouragement and 
financial aid from mine owners who realize that a man be- 
comes a better worker and a better citizen as he develops 


pride in “a home of his own.” 


MopERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—thanks to the mechaniza- 
tion program sponsored by the country’s 
progressiv € coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% 1s mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 
Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled management 
and keen competition within the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the 
most productive—and pay the highest wages 
—in the world. They are able not only to 
meet this country’s stupendous needs for 
coal, but also to help rebuild the ware 
shattered economies of other nations. 


* * * 


Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for 
free copies of useful teaching aids: **Perti- 
nent Facts About Coal,”’ and ** Bituminous 
Coal Mining Towns.” The latter is available 
to teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Department of THE NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 
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